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Planned Parenthood Around the World* 


ABRAHAM STONE, M.D. 
New York City 


“And God blessed them, and God said unto 
them, Be fruitful, and multiply.” And man 
was fruitful and he did multiply, and he has 
ever since been replenishing the earth. But 
now there are many lands where the cup runneth 
over, where the fruitfulness of man has gone far 
beyond the fruitfulness of the soil, where the 
fish of the sea, and the fowl of the air, and the 
herbs on the face of the earth no longer suffice 
to feed the multitudes. There man is faced 
with a great dilemma-—how to balance his num- 
bers with the available resources, how to balance 
people and food, human production and human 
reproduction. 

In 1650—300 years ago—the total world 
population is estimated to have been about 500 
million or a half billion; today the population 
is nearly two and a half billion. From the be- 
ginning of time, since man first emerged upon 
the face of the earth, until three hundred years 
ago, over a period of some hundreds of thou- 
sands of years, man’s numbers increased but 
slowly. He was fruitful and he multiplied, but 
he also died in vast numbers, he died in infancy 
and in youth and in adulthood. He died from 
disease and from famine, from want and from 
wars, and the population of man remained 
fairly stationary. 

Then quite suddenly within a period of only 
300 years, a very short time in human history, 
the numbers of man increased five-fold from 
one-half billion to two and one-half billion. In 
many lands the increase is still continuing at 
what has been called an “explosive” rate. The 
reasons for this rapid growth are many but a 
major cause has been the rapid conquest by man 
of death and disease. Fewer children die in in- 
fancy, fewer mothers die in childbirth, fewer 
men and women die in early years. Epidemic 
diseases that at one time had decimated thou- 
sands upon thousands of people—smallpox, 


* From an address delivered at Community Church, New 
York, in January, 1953. 
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cholera, typhus, the plague—have now been al- 
most eliminated. The newer antibiotics are 
saving hundreds of thousands from disease and 
death. Soon there may be measures to combat 
tuberculosis and perhaps even to control cancer. 
“Have dominion over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth,” said the Lord and if 
this shall include the microscopic things, the 
bacteria and bacilli, and other organisms, that 
are the cause of so much human disease and 
destruction, then more people will remain alive, 
and more will live to old age, and the number of 
men upon the face of the earth will expand at 

even a faster rate. 

Illustrative is the case of Ceylon which I vis- 
ited recently. In 1920 the birth rate of Ceylon 
was 40 per thousand population and the death 
rate was 32, with a natural increase of only eight 
per thousand. In 1950 the birth rate of Ceylon 
was still about 40, but the death rate had been 
strikingly reduced to 12 per thousand. Instead 
of eight there is now an annual increase of 28 
per thousand. The main reason for this re- 
markable lowering of the death rate was the 
elimination of malaria as a national scourge by 
the use of modern medical measures, At the 
present rate of growth, Ceylon’s population will 
double within some 26 years, and by the end of 
the century there will be four times as many 
people as there are today. As the area of Cey- 
lon and its potential food sources are limited, 
a serious population problem is arising for that 
country. 

A similar problem now prevails in many 
lands, and men of science and of good will are 
seriously concerned about it. “Be fruitful and 
multiply” said the Lord. But is it an injunction 
to multiply without restraint, without restriction, 
without discrimination, without regard for the 
health of the mother, the health of the children, 
the well-being of the family or the welfare of 
the state? “Replenish the earth,” said the Lord, 
He did not say, “Fill it to overflowing.” 
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These were some of the questions we dis- 
cussed with public leaders, medical people, 
health officers, and social scientists in the coun- 
tries we visited. 

To Japan we went at the invitation of the 
Mainichi Press, a chain of newspapers and 
magazines with a wide reading public. The 
Mainichi Newspapers had invited Mrs. Sanger 
to visit Japan in 1948, but at that time General 
MacArthur, for one reason or another, felt that 
it would not be advisable for us to visit Japan 
and he refused Mrs. Sanger a visa. Now that 
the occupation has come to an end, the invita- 
tion was renewed and we obtained a Japanese 
visa without difficulty. 

The population problem in Japan is a serious 
one. In 1920 the number of its people totalled 
55 million. In 1952 it was over 85 million, 
and, according to present estimates, it will reach 
100 million a decade from now. It is not likely 
that Japan can increase greatly its food pro- 
duction—obtain more fish from the sea and rice 
from its fields—to feed its numbers. Emigra- 
tion into other lands is, for the present at least, 
out of the question. Industrialization is a possi- 
bility, but that, too, has its limitations. Hence 
the increasing concern which is now developing 
among many Japanese leaders about the ques- 
tion of population planning. 

We had the opportunity to meet with many 
people in Japan, in Tokyo, Yokohama, Asaka, 
Kobe, and Kyoto. We talked at many public 
meetings as well as at meetings of medical so- 
cieties, public health authorities, social workers 
and newspaper people. Everywhere we found 
a growing awareness of the urgent need for 
some form of family planning and population 
planning in Japan. Recent surveys, made by the 
public health authorities as well as by the Popu- 
lation Research Council of the Mainichi News- 
papers, showed that both among the rural and 
urban populations at least two out of every three 
women were eager to obtain information about 
family planning. 

The Government itself has taken cognizance 
of the need and the demand, and has allocated 
considerable funds to the dissemination of edu- 
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cation and the establishment of clinical services 
in marriage education and family planning. 
According to the present program some 750 
centers, so-called Eugenic Protection Centers, 
will be initiated in 1953, and medical caravans 
will go into the far distant villages to teach 
the people the ways and techniques of planned 
parenthood. 

The people of Japan received Margaret Sanger 
with a great deal of affection. To them she 
symbolized the spirit of the liberation of woman 
—liberation from the pressures of uncontrolled 
procreation, liberation from the ever-present fear 
of an unwanted conception. To them she was 
the symbol of voluntary motherhood. 

One day we spoke at a meeting of a women’s 
association in a village some twenty miles out- 
side of Tokyo. Nearly 500 women were 
gathered in the building, a school hall of the 
district. They were strong faced, strong bodied 
women, peasants from the neighboring farms. 
Many of them came with children strapped on 
their backs; many of them nursed their babies 
during the course of the proceedings. What 
we were saying was being translated into 
Japanese, and they were eagerly listening. At 
the end of the meeting all of them stood up in 
unison and gave Mrs. Sanger an ovation, and 
then they all sang together a mother’s song, a 
touching, sensitive expression of the aspiration 


- of mothers the world over. It went as follows: 


Like the beautiful stream 
From a spring, 

We hope to keep the peace 
Forever in our hearts. 

Hand in hand, 
All of us together, 

Both young and old, 
We hope to build a strong new world. 

Like the graceful plum blossoms 
In our heart, 

We hope to keep the high ideal 
Of Mothers forever and forever. 


This perhaps is the meaning of planned par- 
enthood—not a means of avoiding motherhood, 
but a means of sanctifying it; not a means of 
serving selfish motives, but a means of bringing 
beauty to the home and peace to the world. 
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From Japan we went to Hong Kong, and 
then to Siam and Malaya and Ceylon. In these 
countries, too, the pressure of expanding popu- 
lations is becoming increasingly acute. Here, 
too, there is a growing awareness of the need 
of bringing about a better balance between 
national populations and natural resources. 

Then we went to India—a country that 
seemed to me to be just rising after centuries of 
oppression. This subcontinent with a popula- 
tion of some 360 million people is a poor coun- 
try—its land is not highly fertile, its productivity 
low and for many centuries it has been subjected 
to recurrent famine and hunger and exploitation. 

Its population problem is acute, and the 
leaders of India are fully aware of the fact. 
In 1951 the Health Ministry of India requested 
the World Health Organization for a special 
consultant in family planning to advise with the 
Indian government, and the World Health Or- 
ganization asked me to go on this mission. I 
stayed in India for ten weeks, traveling through 
the length and width of the country, speaking 
before numerous audiences, consulting with 
medical and research men, studying the people 
and their way of life. Before I left I submitted 
a report and recommendations for the establish- 
ment of several experimental centers for the 
study of certain technical aspects of family plan- 
ning. 

I went to India this year to see how the pro- 
gram was progressing and to attend the Third 
International Planned Parenthood Conference. 

The conference took place in Bombay and 
was indeed notable. Delegates from 14 coun- 
tries—from Europe and Australia, from the 
Middle East and the Far East, from America and 
Asia—came together to discuss many aspects of 
planned parenthood. They were all leaders in 
their respective fields of biological, medical and 
social sciences, in maternal and child welfare 
and social work. Each session was attended by 
some 400 to 500 people who came from all 
parts of India to learn of the latest developments 
and experiments, and to share with the delegates 
their own experiences with the people in their 
communities. 
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The conference was opened by the Vice-Presi- 
dent of India, who later became also the Chair- 
man of UNESCO. A tall, ascetic looking man, 
philosopher and sage, Sir Radhakrishnan is 
respected and beloved not only in India but all 
over Asia, and his viewpoints and opinions carry 
much weight. 

His opening address was indeed a brillant 
exposition of the need and values of family 
planning for ‘he sake of the individual family 
as well as for the welfare of the nation. I shall 
quote a few of his statements: 


Marriage is the union of man and woman, and it 
is completed by the arrival of children. Those who 
wish to avoid children for personal reasons, or for 
reasons of comfort, or for reasons of leading inde- 
pendent lives, are not encouraged to do so. All the 
same, if you subject woman to frequent childbirth, — 
you will be guilty of cruelty to human beings, you will 
be undermining their health, you will be making diffi- 
cult, marriages which otherwise might have been suc- 
cessful. If, therefore, your intention is to safeguard 
the health and happiness of family life, you must deter- 
mine the time of childbirth. I take it that to determine 
this is family planning. 


Then he went on to discuss the ethical and 
religious aspects of family planning as follows: 


The question is sometimes raised whether it is 
not true that God sends children into this world and 
that we should not interfere with the Will of God. 
I may tell you that if God has given us any intelli- 
gence, He has given it to us to be used. Intelligence 
is a Divine gift, which we must use. . . . 

Civilization is a progressive control of nature. 
While in the animal world it is the environment that 
selects who survives and who does not survive, man 
is given intelligence to adapt himself to the environ- 
ment. The duty which the human individual has, is 
to find out what the social needs are, what the physi- 
cal needs are and what the spiritual needs are, and 
then make adaptations. Yet, we have had infanticide, 
we have had pestilence, we have had floods and earth- 
quakes, and we have had all sorts of evil practices in 
this country. . . . We have interfered with nature, we 
have controlled nature by reducing the death rate, 
combatting diseases, prolonging life by preserving our- 
selves from floods and earthquakes. In all these 
matters, we are using human intelligence. But when 
it comes to limitation of population, it is said that we 
are interfering with nature. The fact of nature is 
excessive production and we should use our intelli- 
gence to control excesses. 
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In Bombay I had the pleasure of spending an 
hour with Prime Minister Nehru. He told me 
that within a few days he was to introduce in 
the Parliament of India the final draft of the 
Five Year Plan which contained a special 
chapter dealing with family planning. 

I was in New Delhi and attended the Parlia- 
mentary Session when this Five Year Plan was 
introduced. The plan relates to the social, 
economic, industrial, educational, medical and 
health program of India for the next five years. 
The chapter on family planning begins as 
follows. 


The recent increase in the population of India and 
the pressure exercised on the limited resources of the 
country have brought to the forefront the urgency 
of the problem of family planning and population 
control. The application of medical knowledge and 
social care has lowered the death rate, while the birth- 
rate remains fairly constant. This has led to the rapid 
increase in the growth of population. While a lower- 
ing of the birth-rate may occur as a result of improve- 
ments in the standard of living, such improvements are 
not likely to materialize if there is a concurrent in- 
crease of population. It is, therefore, apparent that 
population control can be achieved only by the reduc- 
tion of the birth-rate to the extent necessary to stabi- 
lize the population at a level consistent with the re- 
quirements of national economy. This can be secured 
only by the realization of the need for family limita- 
tion on a wide scale by the people. The main appeal 
for family planning is based on considerations of 
health and welfare of the family. Family limitation 
or spacing of the children is necessary and desirable 
in order to secure better health for the mother and 
better care and upbringing of children. Measures 
directed to this end should, therefore, form part of the 
public health program. 


To meet this need the Central Government 
has allocated over a million dollars to the Min- 
istry of Health for a family planning program. 
This money will be used to disseminate educa- 
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tion and information on family planning, to 
establish clinical services, and to develop re- 
search programs in the physiological and medi- 
cal aspects of human fertility and its control. 

In India pianned parenthood is no longer a 
matter of controversy. It is accepted as essen- 
tial for family welfare and for national wel- 
fare. This may be one of the most revolutionary 
developments of our decade, if not of the cen- 
tury. 

What around the world interested me most? 
I have now seen many wondrous things— 
wonders made by God and wonders made by 
man—mountains and valleys, rivers and seas 
and oceans in many continents—Fujiyama in 
Japan, and the Grand Canyon in our country ; the 
pyramjds of Egypt and the Taj Mahal of India; 
Westminster Abbey in London and the Vatican 
in Rome; the ancient temples of Bangkok and 
the Mosque of St. Sophia in Istanbul; the 
Kremlin in Moscow, the ancient walls of 
Jerusalem, the Acropolis of Greece, the United 
Nations Home in New York—but of all the 
things I have seen, what interested me most, and 
what I liked most were the people I have met. 
People everywhere, people of different nations, 
and different cultures, different customs and 
different costumes, different ways of life and 
different forms of worship,—yet behind these 
differences there is a unity, behind the different 


. languages there is a common human understand- 


ing; behind the different religions there is a 
common basic faith and belief—common hopes 
and aspirations for a better world and a better 
way of life—a world without hunger and with- 
out misery, a world where the fellowship of man 
and human kindness prevail, a world of peace 
and harmony. There indeed lies the promise of 
One World. 
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Public Apathy on Education for Family Life 


O. SPURGEON ENGLISH, M.D.* 


The need to implant in our young people a 
clear awareness of the factors which go into 
family life has long been apparent to the psy- 
chiatrist, the social worker, the marriage coun- 
selor, the clergyman, and others who work with 
troubled people. Certainly, lawyers usually 
become aware of this need before they have 
practiced very long. And many discerning in- 
dustrialists know that a man’s work efficiency is 
impaired if his family life is not functioning 
successfully. Yet in spite of the awareness of 
the many lacks in educating toward good family 
life, there seems to be a tremendous apathy in 
doing anything about it. 

A richer and more creative family life would 
help society in many different and far reaching 
ways. First, a creative marriage offers so much 
to the couple itself. Their enjoyment of life, 
their effectuality as citizens and their personal 
health are all enhanced by a marriage which 
gives satisfaction. Second, it is an accepted fact 
that a happy marriage is important for the 
healthy emotional development of children. In 
fact, healthy emotional development in children 
can hardly take place in anything less than a 
family atmosphere which is animated and sus- 
tained by mutual respect between parents to- 
ward each other, and respect and understanding 
between parents and children. A child’s prog- 
ress through school, and what he obtains from 
the school experience depends a great deal upon 
a family atmosphere that is congenial and 
mutually healthful. Finally, with one-third of 
the illness and incapacity in the United States 
said to be due to emotional poverty and conflict, 
it becomes apparent that much needs to be done 
to improve the quality of family life. 

It all seems to add up to the fact that the 
importance of the family as a source of health 
and emotional strength to the nation is not 
really understood by many of us. 

It has been pointed out many times by almost 


* Professor and Head, Department of Psychiatry, Temple 
University Medical School and Hospital. 
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everyone who has ever made a public speech— 
from the small town, Fourth of July politician 
to the city bred college president, that the family 
is the source of character in the individual and 
the source of strength to the nation. However, 
and here lies the crux of the matter, it seems 
that only lip service is paid to the idea that the 
young should know more about the full mean- 
ing of family life. When one tries to analyze 
the cause for this seeming apathy, a clear ex- 
planation seems most elusive. 

Thought on important social issues has been 
molded, to a large extent, by our Judeao-Chris- 
tian Religion. This religion has centered most: 
of its message to the individual in mid-life. 
Relatively little is said in the Bible about the 
family and practically nothing is said about the 
child and the way he should be taught to meet 
the practical affairs of life. Much of what is 
said about children is either vague and un- 
focused or threatens physical punishment to 
them. Religion has devoted itself almost ex- 
clusively to the adult and how he should deal 
with the sinful nature of his make-up, or how 
he should deal with the sins he has already 
committed. In many ways like the law, it sets 
out to deal with what happens after the fact 
rather than make a concrete plan for prevention 
of difficulty. We seem to be living in an era 
where prevention of sin is regarded as the im- 
portant objective for society. Now, some may 
object to this reasoning and point to the Sunday 
School as evidence that religion is trying to 
build from the bottom and prevent departure 
from the good. However, conceding the pres- 
ence of Sunday Schools, and admitting their 
good intentions, planning and preparation for 
the good family life is still dealt with hardly at 
all by any Sunday School, in any church in the 
land. 

In addition to the fact that our thinking about 
family life has been molded by religion's atti- 
tude toward it, there is a deep anxiety about the 
nature of our impulses. It is just not under- 
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stood that there can be any positive, formalized 
educational formula (including morals and 
ethics), by which we could honestly face human 
instincts and consciously and openly discuss 
their management and control. Instead of fac- 
ing these instinctual drives, that are primarily 
sexual and aggressive, we consistently ignore 
them, suppress them or combat them with 
counter-emotions of shame, guilt and attitudes 
of disgust and hostility, in order to keep them 
in abeyance. One woman in being very honest 
about this phenomenon said, “I think the reason 
that we have not taught our children anything 
about how to handle their sexual impulses is 
because we never could think of anything good 
to say about sex.” This statement seems to hit 
the nail on the head. So many people seem to 
find it next to impossible to see, within or with- 
out themselves, anything good to say about sex. 
Or, if they do know or feel anything good about 
sex, they are afraid to share it with the young 
lest the young misuse it, experiment with it, 
exploit other members of society or otherwise 
behave badly because of it. 

Fine books have been written about combin- 
ing good ideas and good attitudes with the 
sexual impulses. Books and pamphlets have 
appeared which practically put these good ideas 
into the mouths of parents in answer to any 
possible question or situation raised by their 
children. Yet the parent does not use them be- 
cause his own emotional reactions are not 
enough in harmony with what is written for 
him to be comfortable in the teaching process. 

There are, probably, a growing number of 
people who have something good to say about 
love and sex, who believe that sex education is 
more than the giving of anatomical or physio- 
logical facts and who realize that sex education 
is, and should be, part of an over-all educa- 
tional program, and that great good can come 
from it. However, these people, in spite of 
their belief, feel little concern or responsibility 
to do anything about it in spite of the distress- 
ing, and ever increasing, number of personal 
and social problems which arise as result of 
ignorance, misinformation and unwholesome 
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attitudes. There is usually a small minority in 
any community who are vehemently and articu- 
lately against teaching sexual information, par- 
ticularly in a total program of family life educa- 
tion. And few people seem to dare to brook 
the criticism of these few. They feel they lack 
the skill to organize others in the community 
who have a positive feeling about family life 
education and thereby get a program under 
way. 

Recently, we visited a boys’ high school 
where the headmaster was asked about the 
school’s program for teaching about family life. 
He said they had one course which dealt with 
budgets and economics as well as a course on 
the history of marriage. The courses, however, 
did not include any discussion of courtship, mar- 
riage or anything on the sexual side of marriage. 
Two years ago the film, “Human Growth,” had 
been shown to the teachers of the school and 
to a few parents. They felt it to be undesirable 
for use. Only three out of a group of perhaps 
thirty thought it suitable for educational pur- 
poses. 

It is commonly agreed by experts that “Hu- 
man Growth” is about as fine a film on sex as 
can be made at the present time. It is sensitive 
and in good taste, and it gives much informa- 
tion as well as serving as a fine point of depar- 
ture for discussion on the subject. It has been 


used successfully in many areas and only minor 


criticisms have come from the most prejudiced. 
Because of this, we challenged the headmaster 
to allow us to meet with this same group, re- 
show the film and ask the group why they felt a 
showing of the film would arouse attitudes or 
feelings that could not be coped with in a salu- 
tary manner. Our impression is, that the group 
probably saw the film without having a skilled 
discussion leader present. They probably sensed 
that the film would arouse questions which they 
could not answer or questions which if they did 
answer would stir community anxiety with 
which they could not deal. We mention this 
incident because, while we realize that a course 
on family life contains more than the showing 
of the film, nevertheless, reaction toward it was 
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without doubt the real reason why the school 
had no course on family life worthy of the 
name, These people should not stop with 
banning the film and ignoring the subject. 
They should learn how the young people's 
questions can be discussed and conduct values 
given. 

It seems most important to discuss with teen- 
agers and those in late adolescence such im- 
portant questions as why love which draws 
people into marriage cannot continue, as well 
as why misunderstandings arise, and what dif- 
ferences there are between men and women 
which make it so difficult to live harmoniously 
together and create a wholesome atmosphere in 
which to rear children. 

Since there seems to be so much fear about 
the wisdom of honestly facing our emotions and 
trying to work out a solution for dealing with 
them, it seems clear that what is needed is 
leaders in each cémmunity who will run the 
risk of arousing anxiety and antagonism and 
who will, at the same time, have the fortitude 
and resourcefulness to meet this anxiety when 
it arises and deal with it wisely. This might 
be difficult in certain areas without professional 
help. But with the number of trained profes- 
sionals working in the field of human relations in 
larger cities, it should be possible for any com- 
munity or any school principal to promote a 
sound educational program that would en- 
courage knowledge and insight as to how 
healthy personalities are nurtured. It needs 
but one energetic high school principal who has 
the confidence of his P.T.A. organization, to 





build a constructive program on the psychology 
of family relations. Once begun, it can arouse 
enough good will both at home and at school to 
see the program through and to help those who 
are doubtful or anxious to see the value of such 
a course. 

Lack of this sort of action is all too common 
among us. We are apathetic. We leave the 
job for the other fellow to do. And we can- 
not blame this lack on prejudice or antagonism. 
It is our apathy that condones it. Good, inter- 
ested leadership could overcome this apathy in 
hundreds of areas and support ideas that would 
soon create courses in human relations that 
would adequately prepare our youngsters for 
marriage and family life. 

Much of this discussion has centered around 
education in the late high school period. We. 
are not unmindful of the fact that much should 
be done at the college level. However, there 
are several reasons why we feel such education 
should be instituted before our young men and 
women leave high school. Obviously, a large 
number of them do not go on to college. 
Further, there are many problems in boy-girl 
relationships which parents and young people 
themselves need help with at this age. Finally, 
education of this sort, at the high school level, 
would undoubtedly result in a demand for more 
of it in college. While no one will disagree 
that sex education belongs in the home it is not 
being taught there on any large scale whatever 
and it will not be until more knowledge helps 
to make the home better aware of its responsi- 
bilities in this area. 
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Family Life Education at Central High School, 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


FANNIE B. MASTEN 
Family Life Counselor, Central High School 


The present family life education program at 
Central High School began in September 1949. 

Before the actual setting up of an advisory 
council, in our initial plans for family life edu- 
cation, the Parent-Teacher Association of the 
city of Charlotte had worked long and hard 
toward helping the people of both school and 
community to see the need for family life edu- 
cation. There were parent study groups for 
lay people, family life workshops, family life 
conferences, and parent teacher study committees 
actively developing “knowhow” for family life 
education in the community. With this back- 
ground, it was easy to find interested community 
people to become members of an advisory coun- 
cil for a family living course. 

Advisory Council—The first step in begin- 
ning our course in family living for senior high 
school students was to form an advisory council 
to help with plans. We turned to the city 
Parent-Teacher organization, many members of 
which were not only informed about family iife 
education, but had been trying for many years to 
get such a program started. Under their leader- 
ship we organized an advisory council with a 
two fold primary job: (1) to assist us in setting 
up a course according to community needs, and 
(2) to interpret our program to the community. 
This council was made up of people in the com- 
munity who were vitally interested in family 
living and equipped to interpret our work to 
the people. 

The appointed membership to the council 
was: President of City Parent-Teacher Council, 
Chairman of Home and Family Life Education 
for Parent Teacher Association, Pastoral Coun- 
selor, President Central High School Parent- 
Teacher Association, one school board member, 
psychiatrist from the Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Judge of Domestic Relations Court, Mental 
Hygiene Consultant from Charlotte Health De- 
partment, Health Educator for Charlotte City 
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Schools, Health Educator from City and County 
Health Department, Director of Public Welfare, 
Director of Family and Children’s Service, two 
or more parents of students taking the course, 
biology teachers (who teach a unit in haman re- 
production), home economics teachers (who 
help teach the course), medical doctor (Pedia- 
trician), the school nurse, family life counselor, 
students of family living (six seniors), Central 
High School principal, and the superintendent 
of the city schools. 

It was decided by this council that the family 
living course should be a coordinated (inter- 
disciplinary) course; using community and 
school resource people as needed, with the 
family life counselor being the coordinator. 

The council itself was and still is a rich re- 
source. The family living course was to be 
taught to both boys and girls in the same class. 
It was to be an elective course carrying one unit 
credit, meeting one period each day throughout 
the school year. From the beginning we have 
constantly called on members of the council, who 
are generous with their time and effort. Much 
of the success of our work can be attributed to 


.the support of our advisory council, and the 


excellent job they have done to interpret our 
program to the community. Our advisory 
council has a planning committee, the members 
of which work constantly with the family life 
counselor and the students to improve and eval- 
uate our work. The entire council meets upon 
call, usually twice a year. 

The first year (1949-50) we had 27 boys and 
girls in the Family Living course. The second 
year there were two classes of 26 each. This 
year (1951-52) we have three classes of 
thirty each and two periods a day are provided 
for individual counseling with the Family Liv- 
ing students. Next year we plan for four 
classes and the same provision of two hours for 
individual counseling each day. 
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What Happens in the Family Living Classes 
The Family Living course consists of both 
free discussion and research. Students are en- 
couraged tc take part in setting up objectives for 
the year and in planning what we study. We 
rely strongly on free interchange of ideas in 
class discussions. We try to keep before us two 
primary goals: (1) to help the student gain self- 
understanding as a first step in understanding 
others, to help him learn better ways of facing 
and solving his problems, and (2) to encourage 
him to grow into maturity of understanding for 
marriage and parenthood. Learning to love is 
presented as one of the major personality assets. 
Emotional maturity is treated as a goal that pays 
the highest dividends. The major theme that 
runs throughout the work is growth. The 
young people are helped to understand their 
own dramatic growth changes through the teen 
years. Individuals are seen as growing in their 
abilities to understand themselves and others. 
It is our philosophy that boys and girls can be 
helped to grow into the kind of emotional 
maturity that makes them good choices for suc- 
cessful marriage partners; and that with this 
kind of understanding in youth we could hope 
for mentally healthy adults. 

Techniques and Materials—Through years of 
dealing with adolescent youth we have de- 
veloped great confidence in young people's 
ability to think through a problem to a sound 
conclusion, when given the opportunity to do 
so in a permissive atmosphere conducive to real 
thinking. It is very satisfying to note how often 
adolescent youth come through with solutions 
readily comparable to those of mature adults. 
This is one of the thrills of teaching. We 
believe that the student will profit in direct 
proportion to his participation in thinking and 
feeling with the group. Consequently students 
are encouraged to make suggestions for class 
activities and to feel very free to do so. Fre- 
quent opportunities are provided to help pupils 
learn the skills of living with others, and to 
develop group sense. They acquire the art of 
reaching group decision, planning, and action. 

Techniques are varied to fit the current class 
topics. We study many good films and use 
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them as a basis for free class discussion, con- 
sidering the behavior shown in terms of what 
causes it, as weil as what is good in the picture 
that we can apply at our stage of growth. We 
have found role-playing very helpful in keeping 
discussion on a realistic everyday plane, and 
adding interest and fun for both students and 
teacher. Anonymous “question boxes” are also 
used to make the discussion practical and of real 
importance. Students frequently work in small 
groups to make check lists and self-evaluation 
inventories and questionnaires about dating, 
social behavior, going steady, social drinking, 
necking, responsibility in the home, use of the 
family car and so on. 

The questionnaires are answered without 
names and used as a basis for discussion. Such 
devices help to give the students a sense of 
group understanding and unity. Outside read- 
ing from suggested books and magazines ac- 
company each unit. Students report in class 
on their readings and conduct informal dis- 
cussion. From outside reading students gather 
material for a class scrapbook of the best 
articles they have found during the year. The 
scrapbooks are dedicated to the incoming family 
living students. These are both interesting and 
helpful to students and teachers. 

We find the newer methods currently used 
by many excellent teachers to be valuable aids 
in family living teaching, such as: role playing, 
group dynamics, student polls, simple research 
investigation, panel discussions, guided trips 
and tours, interview reports, self-evaluation 
devices, tests, and consultation with outside 
authorities. These methods we use often. 

Parent meetings with teenagers to discuss 
current problems have proved to be very bene- 
ficial to parents, teenagers, and teacher. It has 
been one of the best techniques used to help 
develop an understanding of our program. One 
of the goals of family living teachers and stu- 
dents is to bring parents into the program to 
gain a sympathetic understanding of the course ; 
and that all may share in the benefit of the 
teacher-student-parent group discussion on per- 
tinent problems of interest to all. 

Students decide when they wish parents to 
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participate in a discussion of an everyday prob- 
lem of adolescence; and choose topics they 
would like discussed. Parents are asked for 
suggestions also. We use the same group tech- 
niques for parent-teen discussions that we do in 
the class group. Here the teacher gets a real 
picture of parent-teen relationships. The teacher 
needs to do little at these meetings. Parents and 
students together keep each other on the right 
path. The next day at school parents’ view- 
points are interpreted to the class. We have at 
least two such meetings a semester. S:udents 
generally prepare and serve dessert supper to 
the parents prior to the discussion. This is a 
very effective ‘‘ice-breaker’”’ for both parents and 
students. Discussions go well thereafter. Some 
topics of discussion we have found popular are: 
the family council, adolescent love, going steady, 
dating, family car, family finance, teenage 
responsibilities in the home. 

Personality—We begin with a study of how 
personality grows ; then the study advances from 
the individual’s consideration of himself as a 
growing personality to his relationship with 
others within his family and his own age 
group; to his interest in preparation for mar- 
riage, his concern for the development and 
guidance of children, and finally to his interests 
in the larger aspects of family life in America 
today and how it all relates to democratic living. 

Early in the course we study mental hygiene 
principles so that they can be applied in future 
discussions. We emphasize the fact that be- 
havior is the result of feelings, and that many of 
these feelings about ourselves and other people 
began in childhood. In order to understand 
ourselves we study important factors that influ- 
ence the way personality grows, with two main 
purposes in mind; to gain self-understanding 
so students may attain self-improvement, and to 
give them an understanding of others as well as 
knowledge of emotional needs of children. Stu- 
dents are also helped to realize that failure to 
satisfy the physical and emotional needs of 
children, lack of love and comfort, develop 
antagonism and resistant behavior, anxiety and 
fear. The child becomes ‘frustrated in his at- 
tempt to satisfy his needs and learns to expect 
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failure, thereby losing confidence in self. Stu- 
dents are guided to understand how such child- 
hood emotional impoverishment may cause per- 
sonality aberrations in adolescence and later. 

Basic Human Drives—We next study whole- 
some ways of satisfying our basic human wishes 
or drives. Students learn that we experience 
pleasant emotions when the basic human wants 
are satisfied. When they are not satisfied, we 
may experience fear, hate or anger. We learn 
how our emotions are closely associated with 
such basic human wishes or drives as the desire 
to love and be loved, the desire to excel and gain 
approval, the desire to be with people, the desire 
to believe, to have faith, and the desire for 
security. 

During this unit of work we study the “new 
emotions” of adolescence, how love grows dur- 
ing this period, and what we need to under- 
stand about the sex drive. Sex is treated as a 
part of the total personality. Students are 
guided to understand that basic sex attitudes are 
established in the home. They learn that sex is 
family centered and that the best satisfactions 
come when it is connected with love, responsi- 
bility and permanence. We have found the 
classroom with the right teacher a wholesome 
place to develop understandings in the area of 
sex as questions normally arise throughout the 
course. We learn desirable ways of showing 
affection, and the difference between love and 
love-making. We use check lists, character 


studies, case histories and class discussions show- 


ing the effects on personality when the basic 
needs are satisfied socially or antisocially. This 
is one of our most popular units of study, and it 
is when the above understandings are developed 
that we begin. to see real personality growth. 

A study is made of how the affections grow 
and develop from infancy through the homo- 
sexual stage to the transfer to heterosexuality. 
Developing the capacity to love maturely is the 
final goal. Learning to love maturely is also 
presented as one of the major personality assets. 
Students are interested to note the effects on 
the personality if we are retarded in any stage. 

Philosophy—Students are vitally interested in 
learning how to develop a desirable philosophy 
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for successful living. We contrast the difference 
between good and poor philosophies, and study 
the lives of many wholesome personalities. At 
the end of this unit each student writes his own 
philosophy and judges his degree of maturity. 
As ideas are shared in the group, the student 
learns that his problems are not unique, and 
that others are having the same struggles to 
grow up. By this time students have become a 
great deal more tolerant in their views toward 
each other, realizing all have faults and short- 
comings. In the group we strive to look at our 
past mistakes with the realization that we are 
not mature enough to handle them as con- 
structively as we would like, but that through 
knowledge and understanding we can improve. 

The teenager in the family and in his other 
relationships is studied, with many discussions 
regarding rights, privileges, responsibilities in 
the home and in society for the adolescent. We 
find the social drives of teenagers require 
lengthy study for understanding. Here we con- 
sider problems involved in dating, manners, 
how to get a date, dating etiquette, what to do 
on a date, time to come in, how parents and 
teenagers can better understand each other, 
necking, petting, creative fun on dates, going 
“steady,” how to make friends, and many other 
topics suggested by students. We give major 
emphasis to topics most frequently asked for by 
the group. Special consideration is given to the 
adolescents’ growing need for independence and 
to finding desirable ways to prove his readiness 
for independence. We find the teenager often 
needs help in understanding the difficulties that 
arise for his parents and himself in their chang- 
ing relationship from dominance and depend- 
ence to a relationship of mutual respect. Parent- 
teen discussions have been found most helpful 
in developing mutual understandings. Parents 
often say to the teacher after such discussion 
periods, “I never knew my son was so mature 
in his judgment,” or “I never dreamed she felt 
like that.” 

Next we consider more mature dating leading 
to the engagement period. Here we study such 
questions as: How do I know it’s love? Am I 
ready for marriage? What are the qualities of 
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a good mate? Whom shall I marry? In 
answering these we consider such factors as: 
The essential traits of character, temperament, 
physical health and moral integrity for success- 
ful marriage; social and family background, 
religion and social interests, education and 
mental ability and the age at which one marries. 
We study the engagement as a learning period 
which provides time to understand and plan 
for many important decisions pertinent to the 
success of the marriage. We consider the pit- 
falls of too short as well as too long an engage- 
ment. There are class discussions regarding the 
responsibility of each partner in the area of love- 
making during the engagement, and the 
psychological and physical hazards of premarital 
sex relationships. 

We also take up common adjustments to be. 
expected in marriage, how to make decisions 
together, how to accept and understand differ- 
ences and how to quarrel successfully. We give 
some time to the discussion of divorce and its 
causes. 

The final unit of work in the course is 
planned parenthood. We strive to develop the 
concept with the students that children make a 
family. Here again we call on community 
resources to help us. People from the health 
department, local pediatricians, the school nurse 
and others assist us in our discussions at this 
time. We make a special study of children in 
our lives and how they help us grow, getting 
along with children, how children grow, and 
caring for children. 

Now we end the course where we started, 
with understanding ourselves and others, in- 
cluding children, but with more knowledge and 
“know-how” for understanding. 

Teaching a course of this kind is indeed a 
challenge and a thrilling experience. It affords 
teacher as well as student a great opportunity 
for growing toward a mature personality. 

Family life teaching and counseling keep us 
constantly aware of the need for a broader 
understanding and practice in the democratic 
way of life; and we believe nothing outranks in 
importance the demonstration of democracy in 
all aspects of family living. 
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A School-Community Family Life Program 
in Action 


F. E. MCGAHAN 


Cunningham, Texas 


The question most often asked the Cunning- 
ham leadership is a dual one: What is a family 
life program and just where can we start in 
instituting one? The first part of this question 
is difficult to answer. But a family life pro- 
gram has come to mean to us the using of every 
possible situation in our school life to empha- 
size the importance of the family as an institu- 
tion. We believe that such a program includes 
all that we do. The main factor lies in the 
placement of emphasis. Anything we do that 
helps to lift or stabilize the family status in its 
relation to the total community culture could be 
classified as a plan or a program for building 
stronger and more effective family units. Not 
so much what we do but the way we do it. 

The starting point of such a program de- 
pends upon the type of community concerned. 
We initiated our program through the service 
medium, since we found that our most effective 
starting point was at the place of the com- 
munity’s greatest need, a community-wide health 
program. We were fortunate in selecting this 
type of community project since our particular 


area had not been used to working on a com- — 


munity-wide scale. The nature of this project 
made possible total family participation. Health 
needs were discussed at all age levels, the school 
acting as a clearing house for this service. 
Again we were fortunate in that the results of 
the health program were very effective. This 
project gave us a vision of what we might be 
able to do over a long period of time in helping 
the community to meet other pressing needs. 
Our next family-centered project related to 
child welfare, or the stepping-up of our edu- 
cational opportunities. Our families were in- 
terested in education but didn’t know just how 
to work out an effective program, one that 
would meet the needs of ‘the total community. 
It was at this point that the school began pro- 
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moting study and discussion groups in child 
welfare, mental health and community organiza- 
tion. Families as a whole participated, thus 
giving unity feeling. Family night suppers 
usually preceded the group discussions. 

As the home and the school moved closer to- 
gether in their thinking and work, mothers and 
dads were invited to visit classroom situations to 
see how their children were being taught. The 
response was gratifying. Parents began to 
understand the aims and purposes of the school. 
Too, the.teacher began to see the family patterns 
of living. 

To carry the idea still further on such 
occasions as graduating exercises, high school 
plays, general programs and open house, the 
opportunity was taken to recognize different age 
ranges of the family membership, say, the oldest 
granddad and the oldest grandmother. We 
found that small gestures of courtesy such as 
these have a great value to the total family 
relationships. For example, one of our most 
recent programs had to do with the presenting 
of the athletic awards to the high school boys 
and girls, ordinarily done in a banquet setting. 
Instead, the boys and girls chose to receive 
these awards at a family night supper affair in 
which all ages of the family could participate. 
At the open house held once a year, the total 
family again is brought into a situation in which 
awards for academic achievement, citizenship, 
and outstanding merit of any kind are usually 
presented. 

Field trips and excursions, high school class 
over-night trips and general outings have be- 
come a vital part of our home-child-teacher 
emphasis. Parents look forward to these outings 
with as much interest as the children. Recently 
the entire school spent the day at the winter 
circus camping grounds in a near-by town. 
Some 40 mothers and dads went along. The 
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preschool children also went. It was a real 
opportunity for wholesome fun together from 
the standpoint of teacher-parent-pupil-com- 
munity-member relationship. Parents always 
become a part of student outings and field trips. 

The school serves as center for practically all 
the community recreation. Both community- 
wide and individual family picnic dinners are 
held on the school campus. The youth organiza- 
tion holds its meeting in the community center 
room. Community groups use the school plant 
for demonstrations of all types. 

As a total community enterprise, each year 
the community conducts a family life conference 
on a local level, in which all ages participate 
and all phases of family living are open for 
discussion. The counseling and guidance pro- 
gram, too, takes into consideration parent-child 
relationships that make for stress. As much 
emphasis is placed upon the organization of the 
student social life phase of the school program 





as on the organization of academic work. 

To help relieve stress areas of family living, 
though we are a very small school system, a 
wide special service program is in operation, the 
visiting teacher service, special education, school 
nurse along with vocational home economics 
and vocational agriculture, all of which help 
individual homes to cope with some of their 
most difficult family living problems. 

The Cunningham Family Life Program is by 
no means complete. There has, however, been 
noticeable progress toward stronger family unity, 
the realization of family goals and a greater 
ability on the part of individual families to 
handle their everyday problems since the com- 
munity-school life is stepping up its educational 
opportunities by attempting to become some- 
what of a clearing house for giving difficult-to- © 
obtain services and trying to relieve stress areas 
of family living. 


Changing Family Tasks of Adults 


HELEN J. HILTNER 
Executive Secretary, National Council on Family Relations 


I have been asked to comment on the way in 
which the tasks and problems of adults change 
with developments in the life cycle. This is, 
I take it, a fifty cent way of talking about how 
the caterpillar feels when he has become a 
butterfly, or what the butterfly-to-be has to do 
so long as he is a caterpillar. The catch is, 
I suspect, that we are the kind of caterpillars 
who know that our fate is butterflyhood, and 
that we live in a rapidly changing and varied 
culture which has much to say about what kind 
of caterpillars and butterflies we shall be. 

When we look at this subject in its broadest 
terms, there are two general things which strike 
the eye. In the first place, our examination and 
understanding of some states, some groups, and 
some problems in the cycle is much better and 

Presented in Symposium, WHAT ARE THE URGENT 
PROBLEMS OF FAMILIES TODAY? Home and Family 


Life Section, Adult Education Association, Kellogg Center, 
East Lansing, Mich., October 21, 1952. 
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more comprehensive than of others. For ex- 
ample, we know a lot more about the problems 
and tasks of young parents, i.e., the parents of 
young children, than we do of the parents of 
teen-agers. Similarly, we know more about the 
tasks and problems of parents with middle-class 
assumptions about life than we do of adults in 
other social classes. In the same way, we are 
much more familiar with biological changes 
than we are with psychological and spiritual 
changes. 

The first general point is, then, that there are 
gteat variations and gaps in our knowledge. 
Since this is true, we are likely, without realizing 
what we are doing, to focus our interest and 
work around what we know best, and to ignore 
those things about which our knowledge is 
least. Only a conscious effort to examine the 
weak spots can help us avoid such a tendency. 

In the second place, it would seem that there 
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have been important changes in the way in 
which cultural pressures help to set both the 
tasks and the problems. As we all know, there 
has been change in the content of many such 
pressures. But I mean something more funda- 
mental—the increasing extent to which the sole 
standard for action and conduct is drawn from 
what the cultural pattern seems to expect of 
the individual. For example, the students of 
adolescents tell us about the growing conform- 
ity-mindedness of the “youth culture” and point 
out that this pressure toward conformity affects 
the farmer's daughter just as much as it does 
the city girl, the boy in the Maine fishing village 
just as much as the youth who lives in Holly- 
wood. What these pressures do may be, so to 
speak, for good or for ill. But what we should 
note is that they threaten any other views more 
steadily and more severely than at previous 
periods in our history. 

There are other general points which might 
be mentioned, but I want to comment now 
on the several stages in the cycle of family life 
from the point of view of adults, trying to in- 
dicate at each point where our understanding is 
relatively strong or relatively weak, and the way 
in which our view of the tasks and problems is 
moving with the current or against the current 
of the dominant social pressures. 


Spouses to Be 


The first major stage of the cycle is the 
spouses and parents-to-be. What might be 
called our “foreground knowledge” of this stage 
is pretty good. Much attention has been given 
to the specific education and preparation of 
young people for marriage. Despite the long 
distance still to go, it is safe to say that college 
courses On preparation for marriage and family 
life have increased faster than those on most 
other subjects in the past few years. There has 
also been a great increase in such education in 
churches, schools, and other community agencies. 
In addition, there are vastly more informed pro- 
fessional persons prepared to counsel with 
young couples about getting married. I realize 
that all these developments still reach only a 
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minority of the marrying population. But we 
do know, in a broad and general way at least, 
how to increase these services to help larger 
sections of the population. 

When we turn to the “background knowl- 
edge,” however, instead of the “foreground,” 
the situation is not quite the same. There are 
apparent contradictions which can not be re- 
solved with any easy confidence. For example, 
how do we reconcile the following two facts? 
On the one hand, the number of young people 
who married, began to rear children, and on the 
whole accepted the responsibilities of family 
life, increased enormously beginning a little 
more than ten years ago—confounding the pre- 
dictions of every statistician of the nineteen 
thirties. The obvious reasons are well known: 
war pressures, more jobs, and so on. But there 
must have been a readiness for this all along, 
which went totally unrecognized by the predic- 
tors. Then look at the second fact—what I have 
already referred to as the growing conformity- 
mindedness of adolescents, in a youth culture 
which says comparatively little about the re- 
sponsibilities of family life. If both these 
things are facts, how are they related? Like 
you, I could give some guesses. But it is also 
a fact that we are largely ignorant. The obvious 
impresses us so much that we are unclear about 
the non-obvious which may be just as important. 
And it is the non-obvious, the background 


' knowledge, to which, it seems to me, our atten- 


tion ought now to be chiefly devoted. 


Young Parents 


When we turn to young parents, i.e., to 
the parents of young children, our knowledge 
is probably greater than in relation to any other 
aspect of the adult life cycle. The general 
nature of the tasks has a very obvious kind of 
obviousness. By the time you get through feed- 
ing, Cleaning, guiding and loving them, there 
isn’t much time left for other tasks. In their 
different ways, the men and women devote 
most of their attention to the long-run problem 
of food supply. 

To be sure, there are subtleties not covered 
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by the obvious. Loving them means more than 
three meals a day and a few hugs. Guiding 
them is not equivalent to injunctions about cross- 
ing streets. Gesell and Ilg from the research 
point of view, Spock from the clinical, are sym- 
bols of our increased knowledge of all these 
important subtleties. At this point our back- 
ground knowledge is rapidly catching up with 
that in the foreground. 

The changing nature of the cultural pressures 
upon young parents may be regarded, it seems to 
me, as generally positive. A good illustration is 
the changing attitude toward father as potential 
diaper-changer. There are many exceptions to 
such a positive trend. The old authoritarianism 
in family life does not die easily; and in addi- 
tion, some sophisticated families have thought 
the sole alternative to a family ruled by parents 
was a family ruled by children. Yet, on the 
whole, the culture has learned some positive 
things about young parents. 


Teen-Age Parents 


Every honest professional, it seems to me, is 
baffled by how to help the parents of teen-agers. 
Much is known about teen-agers and their youth 
culture; and a lot of superficially sound advice 
has been handed to parents. But the discrep- 
ancy between our understanding and our skill 
seems to be widening, not growing smaller. Of 
course it is a fine thing to decide about use of 
the family car in a family council, instead of 
unilaterally, by papa. Of course it is good 
to try to retain enough good-will on the part of 
teen-age son or daughter so they will discuss 
things with us. But—easier said than done. 

Adolescence comes as a shock to most parents. 
At least one thing may be noted—whatever its 
relevance to this fact—that we have devoted 
very little attention to the period immediately 
preceding adolescence. Understanding little of 
it ourselves, we have done little to help parents 
understand it, with the result that the adolescent 
period itself is not viewed as a natural develop- 
ment from the underlying realities of pre-adoles- 
cence. Perhaps more importantly, it may be 
that we understand the meaning of the youth 
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culture a good deal less than we think we do. 
In any event, our knowledge of how to go 
about the parental tasks of these years is pretty 
scanty and ineffective. 


Deserted Parents 


About the final stage, the deserted parents, 
our knowledge is least of all. In spite of all 
our ignorance and mistakes, Johnny has finished 
school, got a job, married a wife, and is on the 
way to being a responsible citizen and house- 
holder. Despite our secret apprehensions, Susie 
did not become prematurely pregnant; and the 
concern she used to lavish upon football players 
and male movie stars is now devoted to Susie, 
Jr. There are two empty bedrooms in the old 
homestead ; the laundry bill has dropped eighty 
per cent; the day’s cleaning takes one instead of 
five hours; and if it were not for the simplicity 
of frozen meat and vegetables, most dinners 
would be eaten at a little restaurant around the 
corner because it hardly seems worthwhile to 
cook for only two people. 

The ethics of sex, of marriage, and of family 
life, which have been developed through the 
course of Western civilization, have all been 
focused around the welfare of children. This 
is thoroughly understandable when we realize 
that, until about a hundred years or so ago, 
parents, on the average, died about the time 
their last child left home. The average life 
expectancy did not change, I understand, be- 
tween the time of Julius Caesar and that of 
Abraham Lincoln. Now we confront the un- 
precedented situation that most married couples 
will live as long after their children leave home 
as they have lived with the children at home. 

What are the “tasks” of such living? They 
can no longer center around the welfare of the 
children, Grandma may drop in for a visit; 
but woe unto all concerned if Grandma's emo- 
tions live only for the next visit. Whatever our 
answer to the question—of the real life tasks of 
“deserted parents’—that answer must be of a 
different order from those given in all the pre- 
ceding stages. It must include a psychological 
and spiritual conception of the relation between 
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two people such that there is a mutual reinforce- 
ment in love. But this in itself, whatever its 
quality, can not be enough. Unless it were 
viewed in the wider context of responsible 
action in neighborhood, community, nation, and 
world, it would be merely a reversion to selfish 
mutual dependency, a kind of irresponsible pre- 
mature retirement from the world’s problems 
and concerns. The externally induced pressures 
of child-rearing are gone. They may have been 
willingly accepted; but in a sense, one had no 
choice once the children appeared on the scene. 
Now that they are gone, it is very easy indeed 
to escape serious pressure altogether. And it is 
not made up for by sporadic, half-hearted, or 
ambiguous participation in that type of com- 
munity concern which succeeds only in keeping 
wheels running while it salves consciences. 

Whatever the answer, a new dimension has 
to be added. In the earlier periods, the adult 
family tasks could be seen as centering within 
the family. In the later period, adult family 
tasks may be seen as branching out from the 
family, but they can not be defined as centering 
within a protected island of two people with 
time on their hands. 

I offer no easy answer. And the fact that 
many people today are drifting into illusory 
answers should not blind us to the enormous and 
far-reaching problems for this group. In spite 
of Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance, private 
pension plans, and much else, considerably less 
than half our older people and couples, I under- 
stand, are entirely self-supporting in their later 
years. When the wide spiritual confusion is 
added to the basic economic and social situa- 
tions, the problems are very real indeed. 


The Variants 


Brief as this survey is, it could not be com- 
plete without some reference to those adults 
whose family life patterns do not fit the main 
line we have discussed up to this point. We 
might note first the childless couples. Much 
has been learned, both biologically and psy- 
chologically, about how to help such people 
have children of their own. In addition, adop- 
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tion procedures are improving; artificial insemi- 
nation is on a firmer base. Yet each advance 
in technical knowledge confronts the couple, we 
might say, with more alternatives, thus increas- 
ing the spiritual burden. Every counselor 
knows that the technical gains do not result 
automatically in corresponding psychological 
and spiritual advances. We need more skill, 
understanding, and services to turn the potential 
gains into actual gains. And if childless couples 
are voluntarily childless, we need to take account 
of this in our mores in a way which has been 
generally evaded before. 

A second variant pattern on the main line is 
the widows and widowers, grass or otherwise. 
Not a little of our talk about the importance of 
children having two parents, it seems to me, has 
resulted in unnecessary intimidation of widows 
who are perfectly well equipped to bring up 
their children and retain their own sanity in 
the process. 

Many other variant situations could be men- 
tioned, e.g., the emergence of situations which 
place insuperable blocks in the way of family 
life development, such as the husband who 
becomes an alcohol addict or a homosexual, or 
the wife who lives on barbiturates. Probably 
the most important of all these variants, if in- 
deed it is a variant, is the kinds of patterns of 
marriage and family life which exist in different 
Nearly all the norms, or the 
main-line conceptions of family life, are set, con- 
sciously or otherwise, on the basis of middle- 
class notions, Of what use is it to talk of a 
family council, for example, to a family which 
never sits down together even to a meal? Not 
a little of our work carries an overtone of 
imperialism on behalf of certain standards 
which, whatever their worth and value, will 
still be experienced as exploitative by those 
elements of the population which proceed on the 
basis of somewhat different assumptions. It is 
one thing to possess convictions about what, at 
any stage, can enrich family living. It is quite 
another thing to hold those convictions imperi- 
alistically, without the humility that, by the 
grace of God, on many things we may be wrong. 
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Teaching marriage to Negro college students 
is essentially the same as with any group of 
young Americans. It is a difficult and delicate 
task under any circumstances. Yet a moment's 
reflection will suggest that teaching marriage 
courses to these students in a bi-racial setting 
presents some special problems. They constitute 
an extra fringe of challenge and difficulty. 
Although there are many such fringe problems, 
the present discussion is limited to four. First 
is the extreme divergence of backgrounds of the 
students. Second is the fact that most of them 
are in process of rapid upward social mobility. 
Third is the overshadowing influence that race 
exerts on their lives. And fourth is the serious 
dearth of appropriate teaching materials. 
Divergence of Backgrounds. A college class 
of Negro students reflects a wide range of 
social backgrounds. These differences indicate 
the many cultural and social planes at which the 
Negro group is accommodated in American 
society. In a single class, for example, I have 
had some students from rural, tenant-farming 
communities and others from families that are 
adjusted to the city by generations of urban 
living. Some spring from family backgrounds 
in which organization, morality, and values 
diverge from middle-class norms. They have 
classmates who arise from families with long, 
stable, and respectable traditions.1 The class 
will include also some members from homes in 
which education is regarded as magic and the 
touchstone to power. Some of their classmates 
hail from backgrounds in which college attend- 
ance is a casual tradition. In these college 
classes I have seen students whose parents have 
always worked with their hands and therefore 


1 See literature on free Negroes in the United States prior 
to the Civil War. See also J. S. Himes, Jr., “Growth of 
Tradition in a Southern Negro Family,"’ Journal of Social 
Psychology, Vol. 30 (Nov. 1949) pp. 137-48. 
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Some Fringe Problems of Teaching 
Marriage in Negro Colleges 


J. S. HIMES, JR. 
Department of Sociology, North Carolina College at Durham 


cherish a robust respect for hard physical toil. 
But there are others whose parents look with 
condescension on people who labor with their 
hands simply because they do not engage in 
that kind of work. 

From such divergent backgrounds the stu- 
dents bring a heterogeneous welter of values 
and expectations to the marriage course. This 
constitutes the dynamic context in which this 
important teaching-learning experience is cast. 
For example, to girls from poor and unstable’ 
families economic security is likely to be re- 
garded as the most important feature of a 
desirable marriage. On the other hand, the city 
girl from a well-to-do professional family is 
more apt to consider companionship as the sine 
qua non of successful marriage. Sophisticated 
urban youths may look upon drinking, gambling, 
and sex liberties with casualness, but for many 
rural and morally orthodox students these are 
deadly sins. Under such circumstances the 
marriage course presents a trying challenge to 
the teacher. How can he steer a course through 
this tangled and clashing skein of values to 
sound and workable judgments and siandards 
of personal conduct ? 

Upward Mobility. Many students in such 
courses are in process of rapid upwatd mobility.’ 
Indeed, this is one meaning of college for them. 
They are gaining greater education than their 
parents and moving toward occupations with 
higher prestige. Ultimately most of them will 
live in cities. They will live in a world different 
from the ancestral background and will occupy 
class standings higher than those of parents and 
neighbors. But the process of upward mobility 
is often disturbing and painful. As the students 
gain access to the new class ranks, they tend to 

2 See for example J. S. Himes, Jr., ‘“The Factor of Social 


Mobility in Teaching Marriage Courses in Negro Colleges,” 
Social Forces, Vol. 30, No. 4 (May, 1952), pp. 439-43. 
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relinquish and reject connections in the old and 
familiar world. They are consequently, for a 
while at least, detached, insecure, and marginal. 
The transition is often accompanied by feelings 
of guilt and hostility. 

A significant phase of this process of mobility 
relates to expectations and feelings in the area of 
marriage and family life. The study of family 
behavior in the world from which they are 
escaping doubtless has important values in this 
situation. Yet, they are not likely to return to 
the ancestral world of marriage relations and 
family life. This, however, is not true of all 
the students. There are some for whom college 
experience is a normal family expectation. 
These persons are not in process of transferring 
their class allegiance and hence are not dis- 
turbed by feelings of guilt, insecurity, or 
hostility, In this complex situation the teacher's 
responsibility is delicate and difficult. He dare 
not appear to disparage the ancestral world to 
which some of his students are still loyal even 
though they reject it. Yet he must help them 
to enter the new world and social class toward 
which they are being swept. He must aid them 
to develop the values, judgments and modes of 
personal conduct that underlie marriage in their 
new world. 

Role of Race. In the United States race 
affects every phase of life for the Negro college 
student. This is almost pathological in those 
southern states where segregation, discrimina- 
tion, and symbolic inferiority have been in- 
stitutionalized in the regional way of life. This 
is one fundamental and inescapable dimension 
of life for every Negro person. Race thus colors 
basic attitudes towards self and others. It 
constitutes one segment of the person’s orienta- 
tion toward life and his world. Every experi- 
ence, every event, every contact is filtered 
through the sieve or diffracted through the 
medium of race. Each is consequently sorted or 
distorted by special interpretation and meaning. 

As a consequence, race creates some unique 


® See in this connection J. S. Himes, Jr., ‘‘A Sociological 
Redefinition of the American Negro Group,”’ Phylon, Vol. 
9, No. 2 (June, 1948) pp. 125-30. 
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situations and opportunities for the teacher of 
marriage. For example, how should he deal 
with racial traits like skin color and hair texture 
as mate-selection factors? Or again how can he 
aid the future parents in his class to teach their 
children the facts of race without doing ir- 
reparable damage to self conception? Consider 
an actual situation. In a large southern city a 
Negro mother gets on the bus with her five-year- 
old son. He sits down on the front seat and 
refuses to move. What should she do with 
appropriate regard for the laws of racial segre- 
gation and the child’s conception of himself as a 
person? In the face of experiences like this, 
it does not help the teacher to argue that it 
should not be this way or that this is all wrong. 
Nor does it help to insist that this picture is not 
true. He cannot by argument and wishing 
alter a fundamental fact of American society 
nor change basic traits of his students’ person- 
alities. He must deal with this stubborn fact 
and complex situation with whatever objectivity 
and poise he can summon to his aid. 

Dearth of Materials. Arising from the fore- 
going difficulties is the further problem of 
inadequate suitable teaching materials. There 
is, to be sure, the large body of excellent re- 
search material on the Negro family as a 
changing institution. Much of this material, 
however, is not suitable nor readily adaptable 
On the other 
hand, most of the current research materials on 
marriage have only limited usefulness in this 
situation. They relate to groups and social 
situations that differ in some important respects 
from those faced by marriage teachers in Negro 
colleges. What is needed is statistical data, case 
records, and other teaching aids geared and 
adjusted to the specific teaching-learning situa- 
tions faced in these college courses. 

Let us consider a single illustration. Prac- 
tically every current sociology textbook on 
marriage and the family includes a discussion 
of mate selection. Supporting data are drawn 
from numerous fragmentary investigations con- 
ducted among students in northeastern and 
midwest colleges and universities. The sub- 
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jects are primarily northern, white, urban, 
middle-class persons. One questions the full 
applicability of these data and the conclusions 
derived therefrom to southern, Negro, rural, 
lower-middle and lower-class students. As a 
matter of fact, preliminary findings from in- 
vestigations being conducted by the writer sug- 
gest that they are inapplicable in some im- 
portant respects.‘ 

* See for example J. S. Himes, Jr., “Value Consensus in 


Mate Selection Among Negroes,"’ Marriage and Family Living, 
Vol. 14 (Nov. 1952) pp. 317-21. 





I do not think that one is justified to con- 
clude from the preceding discussion that teach- 
ing marriage in Negro colleges is hopeless as 
well as difficult. The problems sketched pro- 
vide an extra challenge and opportunity to 
the imaginative and resourceful teacher. Each 
also indicates an area of important and largely 
unexplored research. In the main, however, 
teaching marriage to Negro college students is 
essentially the same as with any other group 
of young Americans. 


Problem Areas in Marriage Education 
HERMAN R. LANTZ* 


Southern Illinois University 


Marriage Education on the university level 
has been in operation for a period of time suff- 
cient to warrant evaluation. As one looks back 
over the brief history of marriage education in 
this country, there are many accomplishments of 
which to be justly proud. Our course offerings 
have markedly increased; our professional 
standards for personnel have been steadily 
raised, and we have now accumulated a body of 
research which would compare favorably with 
some older branches of applied social science. 
In spite of such apparent progress, however, 
many serious problems confront us, the order 
of seriousness being such that much of the 
future of marriage education may rest on how 
members within the profession make adjust- 
ments to these problems. The history of edu- 
cation gives numerous accounts of what might 
be termed academic fads. If we are to prevent 
marriage education from becoming another aca- 
demic fad, we would do well to examine what 
seem to be some serious difficulties. 

One crucial difficulty, to be noted at the out- 
set, stems from the all inclusive area which 
marriage education attempts to cover. An 
examination of the majority of current text 
books in the field reveals the following as sub- 


* The author is indebted to Dr. John Cuber, Ohio State 
University, for editorial assistance given this paper. ; 
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ject matters to be dealt with in courses in mar- 
riage education: 


1. Sociology, social psychology 
2. Anatomy and physiology of sexual organs and 
anatomy and physiology of reproduction 

3. Psychology (child, adolescent, abnormal) 

4. Psychiatry 

5. Home economics, including home management 
(finance, credit purchases, home food production, 
gardens, freezing of foods, etc.) 

. Physical health and hygiene 

. Human heredity 

. Gynecology, including birth control 

. Sex education 

. Domestic relations law 


SO MOAN N 


— 


These are representative of the diversity of 
fields in which many marriage educators are 
attempting to work. It is pertinent indeed to 
raise the question, ‘What kind of person is it 
who can master all these areas of knowledge?” 
To be sure, marriage educators discuss only 
limited aspects of the disciplines mentioned. 
Nonetheless, much of the material dealt with 
is of a type requiring a high degree of concen- 
tration in order to keep up with current re- 
search and practice. Take, for example, the 
specialty of physiology of reproduction. Most 
persons spend a lifetime trying to keep abreast 
of what happens in their limited field of inter- 
est. How then can the marriage educator hope 
to have more than a superficial or dilettante ac- 
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quaintance with most of the different disci- 
plines ? 

What problems stem from this condition? 
At best, the marriage educator offers only a 
superficial presentation of the essential points 
of view of many of these areas. Even if he had 
the time, it would be difficult to see how he 
might do otherwise. Such a presentation fre- 
quently carries with it potentially serious in- 
accuracies, which are not only dangerously mis- 
leading, but also embarrassing, particularly 
when one encounters faculty or students who 
have specialized in some of these areas (for 
example, physiology of reproduction—or the 
planning of life insurance programs). 

Such a condition must invariably bring with 
it a serious questioning by students, faculty and 
administrators, with respect to the competency 
of marriage educators as well as the objectives 
of marriage education. This condition can only 
lead to a decline in respect for marriage educa- 
tion. Some universities have already changed 
policies in this regard and more can be expected 
to do so, unless marriage educators themselves 
make a serious attempt to face the issue hon- 
estly. 

Another crucial problem comes from trying 
to cover areas of experience that are (a) too 
close to common sense understandings, (b) 
consist of materials with which the student is 
already familiar, or (c) present materials of a 
type that can be easily acquired through read- 
ings outside a university class. Examples of 
such problems are: apartment type dwelling vs. 
home ownership; car ownership vs. taxicab 
travel; Commercial canned goods vs. home 
canning; Small wedding vs. large wedding; 
Cash purchase vs. credit installment. These are 
only representative of other topics which 
might be mentioned. What kinds of problems 
stem from this condition? With respect to stu- 
dents, at least for many, the stage is set for 
boredom. How can we hope to capture genuine 
interest in discussing materials with which stu- 
dents are already acquainted and from which 
they can, in many cases, learn little that 
is new? With respect to our colleagues, many 
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repercussions are often forthcoming; and they 
should be. One would certainly have to extend 
his conception of the proper functions of a col- 
lege or university to justify spending time on 
the kinds of problems listed above. The same 
would apply to the level of discussion with re- 
spect to problems of mixed religious marriages 
and issues involving in-laws, where we note that 
large numbers of students are capable of dis- 
cussing these problems with a high degree of 
sophistication without having read the text or 
taken related courses. What students need with 
respect to such problems is not an analysis of 
what must be faced. With these problems they 
are quite familiar. What is far more crucial 
is an analysis of the sources of difficulties, along 
with suggestions of how to cope with the re- 
sultant complications. Is this being accom- 
plished ? 

Another difficulty is that of the middle class 
bias. This problem is one with which many 
may be familiar and little time will be spent in 
discussing it. Certainly implicit in many of 
our texts is the point of view that democratic 
families are better and happier than patriarchal 
families, that the problems couples have to face 
are such important decisions as how shall they 
work out a budget on only $500 per month(!), 
should they cut down on cocktails or taxi-cab 
fares, where shall they spend their vacations? 


.Are such problems representative of what 


couples in America habitually face at the outset 
of marriage? Closer to the truth would be the 
fact that persons can be and are happy in demo- 
cratic, patriarchal and matriarchal families, and 
also that their problems are likely to concern 
how to live on $250 a month by cutting down 
on food, rent and clothing! 

The films that have been forthcoming in 
matriage education within recent years seem 
particularly worth examining. These for many 
university students must seem to be so far re- 
moved from reality as to give the impression of 
viewing life on some other planet. 

It may well be that the kinds of problems 
noted above were representative for university 
students twenty-five years ago. Since the de- 
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pression and particularly since World War II, 
large sections of our college population have 
come from the lower middle, and lower class. 
Much of what is currently part of marriage edu- 
cation gives little evidence of having taken 
into account such changes in our college popula- 
tion. 
CONCLUSIONS 

In terms of the problems raised in this paper, 
a serious rethinking of what constitutes the 
“field” of marriage education in terms of limits 
and goals would appear to be in order. 

One general objective might be that of de- 
veloping an approach that will allow for a 
maximum contribution, consistent with the 
training and interests of those in the field. For 
example, one approach might be a social- 
psychological or (interactional) approach, deal- 
ing with the problems of dating, courtship, and 
family relations in that frame of reference. 
Other materials could be integrated as deemed 
necessary, but these would be marginal. Con- 
cern with problems of home management and 
other phases not legitimately social-psychologi- 





cal would be omitted, although students should 
be given extensive bibliographies, and directed 
to specific courses in the event they seek addi- 
tional training in these areas. 

It is also suggested that we attempt to screen 
out materials with which the student is already 
familiar, so that repetition is avoided. The 
former might be accomplished through the use 
of a questionnaire for any local college student 
body. Such an approach may well be the most 
feasible, and possibly, the most lasting and 
significant. 

The problems indicated in this analysis are 
understandable in view of the history of mar- 
riage education. Teachers have come from 
widely divergent personal and academic back- 
grounds. The difficulties which are currently 
experienced would appear to be manifestations 
of these differences. 

On the other hand, re-evaluation and syn- 
thesis of the field of marriage education appears 
to be indicated. This is both a professional and 
social responsibility which we can no longer 
afford to neglect. 


COMMENT 


In the above paper, Professor Lantz has raised 
questions which are surely not new to any of us in the 
field of education for marriage. One can (and does) 
sympathize with him in his fear that courses may 
belabor subjects that are too close to common sense 
understanding, that are already familiar to the stu- 
dent, or that present materials about which one can 
read outside a university class. But one may also 
challenge Professor Lantz in his implication that some 
of the subjects he lists (e¢.g., anatomy and physiology 
of sex and reproduction) either do not belong in the 
Marriage preparation course or should not be taught 
by those who have no more than a “superficial or 
dilettante acquaintance” with the subject. 

The college course in “marriage” has two major 
objectives: (1) to sensitize the student to those areas 
in which (very often unrecognized) values are to be 
had, and (2) to sensitize him to those areas in which 
interpersonal difficulties may be encountered. These 
objectives are generally admitted to be necessary be- 
cause our whole socio-cultural milieu is essentially 
casual about youth's preparation for an understanding 
of the meaning of marriage as a personal relationship. 
To gain these objectives the teacher necessarily must 
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include some of the subject matter to which Professor 
Lantz appears to take exception. Can the teacher 
ignore, for example, the subject of sex and reproduc- 
tion, or even that of the relation of money to marriage 
interaction, if he is attempting to sensitize the student 
to the values—and the pitfalls—that he faces in a 
culture such as ours? 

We are quite in agreement with the author that the 
need is to emphasize the sources of marital difficulties; 
but hasten to say that such sources are seen in proper 
perspective only when the students share a common 
basic knowledge of the areas in which marriage inter- 
action takes place. Surely one can provide such a 
basic knowledge and can then discuss these areas with- 
out getting into a discussion of the merits of com- 
mercial versus home canned foods, or without be- 
laboring the varying theories of the biophysical causes 
of infertility. 

(This is no place to debate the “middle-class 
bias,” but it should be stated in fairness to teachers 
and texts that even the lower middle and lower class 
students in college today aspire to middle class pat- 
terns—or they would not be in college!) 

It is difficult to know whether Professor Lantz is 
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irritated by teachers, texts, or course organization— 
probably some of all three. We can only accept and 
appreciate his suggestion that we avoid in our courses 
the known, and ascertain the needs-to-be-known; we 
do add—most forcefully—that the important thing in 


any such course is to view it in terms of the needs of 
the students involved as these are related to the cul- 
tural and familial background from which they come. 

EarL LoMON Koos 
University of Rochester 


REJOINDER 


I am grateful to Professor Koos for his comments. 
It is my belief that persons trained primarily in the 
science of human behavior fail in their total effective- 
ness when they become bogged down with household 
arts, life insurance programs and the technical details 
of sexual anatomy and physiology. The human be- 
havior scientist can deal with the above areas on the 
level of value, role and attitudinal conflict. 

Further, I should venture the heretical hypothesis 
that an intellectual knowledge of sexual anatomy and 
physiology has very little to do with sexual adjustment 
or compatibility, the latter basically are social-psycho- 


logical phenomena. 

Finally, I am not sure that we can infer aspiration 
to middle class patterns from college attendance. 
Further, many of our lower class students have emo- 
tional vested interests in earlier class patterns that are 
integral parts of their personalities. We must take 
increasing cognizance of the frame of reference from 
which students view family life. Differences between 
students and teachers in this regard are frequently in 
evidence. It has been a pleasure to make this re- 
joinder. 

: HERMAN R. LANTZ 


Family Counseling: Toward an Analysis 
and Definition® 


MILDRED I. MORGAN, THEODORE B. JOHANNIS, JR., AnD STANLEY E. FOWLER 
The Florida State University 


During a seminar in family counseling at The 
Florida State University in the fall of 1951, a 
question that continually arose was: What are 
the basic philosophies, definitions, and concepts 
employed in the field of family counseling? As 
literature on counseling and personality was 
studied, the writers came to realize that instead 
of the individual, the group, especially the 
family group, was becoming more frequently 
the focus of study in the several social and 
related sciences concerned with human relation- 
ships. For example, Irwin V. Sperry says, “In- 
creasingly, research is being focused upon the 
total aspects of family living; and while con- 
sidering needs and interests of the individual in 


* Based on a panel presentation at the Fifteenth Annual 
Groves Conference, at North Carolina College at Durham, 
April 21, 1952. The authors wish to express appreciation 
for encouragement and valuable criticisms to: (1) members 
of the Groves Conference attending the panel presentation, 
(2) members of two seminars on family counseling, (3) the 
staff of the Department of Home and Family Life, School of 
Home Economics at The Florida State University. 
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the family, it is tending toward integration of 
these efforts to a point beyond the individual 
members by emphasizing the family as a unit.’’? 
Is counseling following this trend? 
_ A joint committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Marriage Counselors and the National 
Council on Family Relations in 1948 defined 
marriage counseling as ‘a specialized field of 
family counseling which centers largely on the 
inter-personal relationship between husband 
and wife.”? They did not define family coun- 
seling. What, then, is family counseling? 

Approaches to Family Counseling. The fol- 
lowing have been considered family counseling: 
(1) Individually oriented counseling: (a) 
Counseling with individuals presenting family 

1 “Co-operative Research in Family Life."’ Journal of 
Home Economics, 44 (March, 1952), p. 179. 

2 Report of the Joint Subcommittee on Standards for 
Marriage Counselors of the National Council on Family 
Relations and The American Association of Marriage Coun- 


selors. Marriage and Family Living 11 (Winter 1949), pp. 
5-6. 
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problems by focusing on personality structure 
of the individual and assuming that personality 
adjustment will carry over into the family situa- 
tion. (b) Counseling with one or more family 
members by considering the individual as most 
important and the family as secondary. This 
is an approach to family interaction but from 
one side only of a two-way process. (2) Group 
counseling: (a) counseling with one family 
member in same-sex or mixed groups, on the 
assumption that the reduction of tension by 
group participation will materially improve the 
family situation. (b) counseling with husband 
and wife as members of one therapeutic group, 
on the assumption that improved interaction and 
communication will carry over into the family 
situation. (3) Combinations of individual and 
group counseling. 

The problem is to use the method—individ- 
ual counseling or group counseling—which is 
least expensive in terms of the final results. In 
both, much emphasis is placed on person-to- 
person relationships: In the first, the relation- 
ship is between counselor and counselee; in the 
second, the relationship is between members of 
the group as well as between counselor and 
counselee. 

In both individual and group counseling the 
assumption is that carry-over will better the 
family relationship. Both of these have a com- 
mon weakness in that any picture of what is 
happening to other members of the family as a 
result of this counseling experience will likely 
be only that which comes from the person or 
persons in the counseling situation. The 
realization of this has led marriage counselors 
to focus on the relationships between husband 
and wife as the primary parties in the family 
interaction and many marriage counselors have 
moved to concurrent counseling with the hus- 
band and the wife. If there are children, 
this may fall short of providing the broadest 
practical base for problem solving. 

A Definition of Family Counseling. Family 
counseling is a re-emphasis on the family as the 
primary group in which people may have a 
sense of worth, of belonging, of being needed. 
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It is an attempt to get at all the factors involved 
in the contribution of the family to the indi- 
vidual and of the individual to the family. It 
is an adaptive problem-solving process which 
focuses on the total family with its strengths and 
weaknesses, its interaction and communication 
patterns, and its impact on various family mem- 
bers as the patterns of living shift and change 
throughout the family life cycle. 

Significance of Family Counseling. Family 
counseling re-emphasizes the ‘wholeness’ ap- 
proach to problems. It may be considered com- 
parable to the valuable re-emphasis on the 
“whole child.” 

But what of the mother who brings the “bed- 
wetting” child to the clinic to be “‘cured’”’ but 
refuses to work through her own relationship 
with another child in the family who is more 
favored? Many clinicians accept an interaction 
framework in part and tend to work more or 
less exclusively with one parent as a more con- 
scious controller of the interaction. In the 
process they may fail to see that one child may 
be favored by the mother as a defense against 
the father who tends to favor another child 
who is “guilty” of bed-wetting. Or it may be 
that the mother and child differ in tempo, the 
one being very active, the other relatively in- 
active. With a too intensive focus on the 
specific individual, one loses sight of what hap- 
pens to other family members who live in the 
same interactional environment and who may be 
constantly at odds with each other. 

Family counseling moves the focus of the 
marriage counselor to the relationship of the 
married pair with all family members. This 
focusing on the interaction within the family 
may well serve to clarify some of the problems 
brought to the counselor. 

For example, in premarital counseling, the 
building of a zone of complementary interaction 
between the counselees seems to be foremost ; 
yet the couple’s solidarity has to leave room for 
the addition of other family members, and for 
the successful functioning of both husband and 
wife as members of occupational, church, civic, 
and other groups. 
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At a later stage in the family life cycle the 
focus during the counseling process may be the 
mother-child or father-child interaction plus the 
total interaction pattern of all the family mem- 
bers. Later on, at the time the family is launch- 
ing its members into jobs and marriage, coun- 
seling may center about the couple’s becoming an 
aging pair as well as about the releasing of 
family members to newly forming groups as to 
marriage or a work group. Each of these stages 
in the family life cycle may well require a shift 
in emphasis in counseling. 

Family counseling is positive in approach, a 
focusing upon strengths with which the family 
may build its maximum contribution to all 
family members. It presents a dynamic instead 
of a static framework from which to work. It 
is flexible, allowing for many sub-foci within 
the broader context. 

The core of family counseling centers on 
satisfying family interaction at various stages of 
the family life. This includes a consideration 
of the individual’s adequate functioning in the 
changing physio-psycho-socio-cultural environ- 
ment of the family. Helping family member 
interaction through counseling may facilitate an 
adaptive problem-solving process when family 
members face varying life problems, 

Counseling in human relationships is coming 
of age. Family counseling is particularly valu- 


e 


able as a service designed to meet the needs of 
all families with problems. There is ample op- 
portunity within this broader context for spe- 
cialists preferably in teams, to operate at their 
maximum efficiency. 
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An Experiment in Group Counseling on Marriage 
and Family 


HYMAN M. BOODISH’ 
The Junto, Philadelphia 


Background 


For a long time I had felt that many of the 
students enrolled in my classes in Human Rela- 
tions and Marriage and Family Living were in 
need of greater help than they obtained from 
passive listening, reading, and intellectual dis- 
cussions. Entertaining and enlightening as these 


1 Lecturer and Counselor in Marriage and Family Relations. 
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activities may be—and they serve an important 
function in these respects—they often do not 
provide the kind of insight, understanding, and 
relief from tension that individuals with mar- 
riage problems need. These convictions were 
strengthened by my association as a part-time 
counselor with Marriage Council of Philadel- 
phia. 

With the view of making possible the kind 
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of help one obtains from counseling I suggested 
altering the course, Marriage and Family Living, 
to Marriage and Family Counseling. Tenta- 
tively, my plan was to apply the principles of 
individual marriage counseling, as practiced at 
Marriage Council of Philadelphia, to the group 
that might register for the course. 

At the first meeting of the class, nine persons 
had enrolled, three males and six females. Two 
of the men and one of the women were di- 
vorced. The rest were all married except one 
girl (age 22). Three had post college educa- 
tion; two had one to four years of college; three 
were high school graduates; one gave no record 
of his education. 


Techniques, Procedure, and Problems 


Part of the first session was spent in a brief 
discussion of the nature and purpose of non- 
directive counseling, with each member being 
urged to speak freely about himself and his 
problems. It was also suggested that each mem- 
ber spend about one hour a week at home, 
writing about himself. Self-analysis guide 
sheets were provided for this purpose. These 
contained directions and leading questions in 
such areas as: “Why I want to be analyzed,” 
“Relations with my mother,” and “Relations 
with my father.” 

From the very beginning the members de- 
veloped the practice of asking questions of the 
person speaking. For the most part these ques- 
tions were challenging, penetrating, and pointed 
to the core of the problem. Questions or com- 
‘ ments on my part were presented only when 
there seemed to be a need to bring back the 
discussion to some important focus or to provide 
necessary reassurance. 

Although several of the members spoke freely 
of their own particular sex adjustment problems 
and the rest commented and asked questions 
with little restraint, the group requested that one 
full session (eighth) be devoted to a discussion 
of sex. A few of the members were openly 
concerned about the lack of sexual compatibility 
between themselves and their spouses. They 
made reference to continued masturbation, even 


after marriage, by themselves and their spouses. 
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They wondered how normal or abnormal such 
practices were. Unfortunately there had not 
been sufficient time to work out all their feelings 
in the remaining sessions. Some reassurance 
was provided through reference to the Kinsey 
Report on this matter and through a brief dis- 
cussion of the Freudian concept of adult sexu- 


ality. 
Evaluation of The Experiment in Group 
Counseling 


Short term counseling, individual or group, is 
difficult to evaluate in terms of lasting effects. 
Most people have understandable misconcep- 
tions about the nature and techniques of mar- 
riage counseling. They regard the counselor as 
an expert who will listen once or twice to 
their problems and provide them with a magic 
formula that will ‘put everything straight.” 
Having been conditioned to a physician-patient 
type of relationship, where the doctor listens, 
examines, makes tests, then diagnoses and pre- 
scribes, people expect the same type of relation- 
ship with a counselor. 

The fact that four of the nine persons 
dropped out at the end of the fifth or sixth 
session may or may not reflect the worthwhile- 
ness of the group counseling experiment. It is, 
of course, possible that for these four persons, 
continued attendance would not have served 
any purpose. It is also possible that there 
were a number of factors, perhaps unrecognized 
even by themselves, that made them drop out. 

For a fuller evaluation it might be signifi- 
cant to report the details of each of the sessions. 
It would be interesting to report also on all the 
self-analysis papers handed in. Obviously, such 
a report would be too lengthy for this purpose. 
Perhaps it will be sufficient if some general in- 
formation is presented about each of the five 
remaining members, together with a recording 
of some comments, taken from their own evalu- 
ations of the experiment, handed in at the ninth 
session. 


Mrs, A—Age—28 


Education—Post college graduate. 
Marital status—Martied five years; no children. 
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General impression—Attractive, well informed, 
and well poised. She spoke freely and with 
little inhibition (except perhaps sex). Though 
possessing leadership qualities, she did not abuse 
them. Made much use of self-analysis writing. 
Principal problem—Relationship with husband. 
Related or component problems—Dependence 
on mother; emotional adjustment; husband's 
feelings of inferiority; wife’s tendency to feel 
superior and dominate: children; wife working ; 
sex adjustment (implied and referred to in- 
directly). 

Written evaluation—(Excerpts). “I remember 
feeling very relieved after this session (first) 
after discovering that the other members had 
had honeymoons which were not what they 
expected. I was especially gratified by the 
instructor's words, ‘You can have a poor honey- 
moon and yet have a good marriage.’ ” 

“The group’s comments helped me to see 
how my ‘superior’ attitude might be received by 
others.” 

“During the week I did attempt to act less 
independent. I did mention (to husband) that 
I seemed to find something imperfect in my own 
past. 
“When I left the course I was feeling very 
much in love and grateful for the hushand 
I had. I verbalized these feelings to my hus- 
band. He too, said he was glad he married me.” 

“Since I was able to talk out my resentment 


” 


and guilt feelings about my hasty marriage, I _ 


have felt free in my social relationship with 
my husband.” 


After eighth session 


“, . «am not kept awake any nights this week 
by thoughts of the course. I seem to have 
added emotional strength in myself. I am mak- 
ing a point of discussing with my husband sub- 
jects which I often avoided because they caused 
an emotional clash.... We seem to understand 
each other. We seem to be attuned just exactly 
to each other’s needs, desires, and weak spots. 
I feel that now that we can talk together we 
can face the future of our marriage success- 
fully.” : 

Comments—Mrs. A seems to have received the 
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most help by her experiences in group counsel- 
ing and self-analysis. How lasting this will be 
is, of course, difficult to tell. Yet the prognosis 
should be good. Mrs. A probably profited by 
the fact that she had considerable insight into 
herself before undertaking group counseling. 
Although her relationship with her husband 
has improved, Mrs. A has the very serious task 
of working out her relationship with her mother, 
which is still highly charged with ambivalent 
feelings. 


Mrs. B—Age—25 


Education—High school. 

Marital status—Matrried three years; two chil- 
dren. 

General impression—Fairly attractive, pleasant. 
Very much concerned and anxious to make a 
success of marriage. Spoke freely but with con- 
siderable emotional disturbance, evidenced in 
flushing of face. 

Principal problem—Sex adjustment. 

Related or component problems—Immaturity 
of both husband and wife; finances; children; 
emotional dependence of husband on father; 
husband's personality as related to work. 
Written evaluation—(Excerpts). “Our Group 
Therapy Class has served to enlighten me in 
two ways. First, I've found that other people 
have problems very much like mine. . . . 

“Second, I have become much more aware of 
my own behavior pattern, and can trace the cause 
of some of my husband’s and my difficulties 
back to their origin. I am able to recognize my 
feelings more clearly about certain things, and 
am able to check them and handle them com- 
fortably. I find myself giving more thought 
to my husband's reactions to life, and am better 
able to understand why he reacts to various 
situations as he does. I find when I do this I 
become much more sympathetic toward his 
feelings and his needs.” 

Comments—The marriage difficulties, as indi- 
cated, centered on a number of interrelated 
problems. Although Mrs..B had gained a 
considerable degree of maturity and insight, 
and although the sex relationships had improved 
appreciably, it seemed apparent that both Mrs. 
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and Mr. B were very much in need of continued 
help. 

Mrs. B felt that the matter of finances still 
constituted a serious problem, as well as the 
matter of her husband’s work and his depen- 
dence on his father. Although she expressed 
determination to yield and to compromise in 
order to effect harmony, she was aware of the 
emotional difficulties that might result and of 
the need for communicating her feelings, as a 
way of building understanding and preventing 
the piling up of resentment. 


Mr. C—Age—42 


Education—Several years of college. 

Marital status—Married 14 years; 4 children. 

General impression—Well groomed, fairly 

handsome, pleasant, and dignified in appearance. 

Speaks freely, but tends to generalize and intel- 

lectualize. Considerably set in his views, al- 

though respectful and tolerant of others. Very 

respectful of authority. 

Principal problem—Complete lack of compati- 

bility with wife. 

Related or component problems—Difhculties in 

sex relations ; strict religious views on contracep- 

tion; management of finances; rearing of chil- 

dren; personality differences. 

Written evaluation—( Excerpts). 

‘Would some power the gift to give us 

To see ourselves as others see us.... (From 

Robert Burn’s poem, “To a Louse’).” 

“What you are and how you appear is a matter 

even the mirror won't tell.” 

“To become better people is the real desire of 

the good and bad alike. This is accomplished 

by heeding precepts of our church and the 

promptings of our conscience.” 

The major part of this evaluation is a continua- 

tion of such platitudinous statements. 
Comments—Mr. C spoke of being helped on 

several occasions, Yet, the degree of help he 

received in terms of real insight into himself 

and his wife seemed quite small, if any. As 

indicated above, he tended to intellectualize and 

generalize rather than talk about his feelings. 

He had formulated certain opinions about his 
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wife, women in general, sex, marriage and chil- 
dren, and these remained unchanged for the 
most part. There is no doubt that he enjoyed 
the social contact with the group. 

Note: Several months later Mrs. C applied 
to Marriage Council for counseling. 


Miss D—Age—22 


Education—One or two years of college. 
Marital status—Single, going steady. 

General impressions—Fairly attractive. Passive 
but interested listener. Spoke freely about her- 
self and her problems. Some self-analysis writ- 
ing. 

Principal problem—Marked difference in reli- 
gious background of Miss D and her boy friend. 
Related or component problems—Guilt feelings 
about sex; strong antagonism to mother; over- 
attachment to father; differences in social and 
educational backgrounds; relative immaturity. 
Written evaluation—(Excerpts). ‘When I 
enrolled for this course I didn’t know what I 
really expected. However, I'm sure I expected 
an answer right away as to whether or not a 
gentile girl can make a go of marriage with a 
Jewish fellow. I soon found out that answers 
in black and white were not given. My answer 
was given, however, when the, other members 
of our group discussed their problem: s.” 

“When I first took this course I think I felt 
the way every young girl feeis when she antici- 
pates marriage in the near future. That her 
life will be so happy and contented that no 
problems will arise and she'll live happily ever 
after with her husband to be.” 

“, . . [ve lived in the past feeling miserable 
because I felt unwanted. ... I’m awake and 
alert to the pitfalls of marriage... .” 

“I'm determined to make a go of it and the 
challenge is the most important thing of my 
life... .” 

Comments—Not indicated in this evaluation 
are Miss D’s comments to the group about how 
she had been helped in her relations with her 
mother. Her verbalization about being un- 
wanted and her guilt feelings towards her mother 
helped to release her from the past. 
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Miss D tends to be over optimistic and over 
idealistic regarding some of the obvious prob- 
lems she will face in connection with her boy 
friend. It seems quite possible that she has 
swung from an extreme of anxiety te one of 
euphoria. 

Mrs, E—Age—25 

Marital status—Married one year, nine months; 
no children. 
General impressions—Fairly attractive, smiles 
and laughs readily. Direct and free both about 
herself and in questioning others. Mature and 
balanced in her thinking. Some written self- 
analysis. 
Principal problem—Sex adjustment. 
Related or component problems—Personality 
differences ; husband’s feeling of inferiority and 
ambivalent feelings of dependence and indepen- 
dence toward parents; children; finances. 
Written evaluation—(Excerpts). 

“This course . . . has helped me in many ways 

. it has served as a release for pent up 

emotions, it brought about insight because of 
the questions asked, and it served as an eradi- 
cator of the idea that my situation was 
unique. ... 

“The printed material used as a guide for 
writing served the same purpose because once 
something was written down and thought over, 
it many times took on a new perspective. Many 


of the problems I had thought to be major gnes_ 


were minor ones after a class discussion or 
session of writing was over. 

“I was aware of the material available for 
self help, such as books, but this course nar- 
rowed the field down a good bit. . . . I was 
able to get appropriate reading matter without 


going through the trial and error stage first. 

“The course has given me a familiarity with 
the different available organizations to which I 
can go for further help should I ever feel the 
need of it.” 

Comments—Mrs. E requested and received 
individual counseling at Marriage Council. Be- 
cause of this, it seemed, she discontinued talking 
about her problems in the group. She did not, 
however, stop directing challenging and pointed 
questions to the other members. Although the 
group counseling and self-analysis had appar- 
ently given her considerable insight and emo- 
tional release, she felt need for more intensive 
and more frequent counseling than that possible 
in the group. 


Conclusions 


1. This experiment in group marriage coun- 
seling strengthens the proposed thesis that group 
counseling can render a worthwhile service to 
people in need of marriage counseling. 

2. The high cost of individual therapy makes 
it financially prohibitive to many people who 
need it. Group counseling is financially in- 
expensive and therefore within reach of most 
people. 

3. It is not desirable to have husbands and 
wives or engaged couples attend the group coun- 
seling sessions simultaneously, at least at the 
beginning. Freedom of expression would be 
restricted, or resentments would develop which 
might be difficult to handle on a group basis. 

4. Written self-analysis, to supplement the 
group discussion, should be an integral part of 
the procedure. This of necessity will require 
more time on the part of the counselor, 
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Self-Understanding and the Ability to Predict 
Another’s Response 


JESSE W. TARWATER 


Department of Education and Psychology, California State Polytechnic College, 
San Luis Obispo 


The interest in the relationship between self- 
understanding and understanding of others 
focused by Carl R. Rogers and others pro- 
vides the motivation for the exploration of these 
highly complex variables. The following study 
provides only meager evidence to substantiate 
the claim that understanding of self and under- 
standing of others are intimately related. It 
goes without saying that the evidence is offered 
with greatest humility in view of the complexity 
of the problem and the many factors involved. 

The present study deals with the relationship 
between an individual's adjustment as measured 
by a personality inventory, and his ability to 
predict the reponses of another to the same 
inventory. The technique is known as “cross- 
test administration” or “reverse testing” (1), 
and yields a measure of “interpersonal percep- 
tion” or an operational definition of ‘“under- 
standing” (2). 

“Understanding” in this context is defined 
as ability to predict the responses of another 
person exactly the same as that person re- 
sponded to the item on the personality inven- 
tory. Self-understanding may be defined as 
the score obtained on the personality inventory. 
It may be questionable, however, whether these 
scores obtained on such a fallible inventory are 
indeed valid measures of self-understanding or 
self-insight. Perhaps the most that can be said 
is that “good” scores on the inventory show 
good understanding or insight of the test, or 
“better” adjustment to a test-taking situation, or 
simply a fake to get a higher score. Any in- 
ferred definition of understanding on such an 
instrument must certainly take these possibili- 
ties into consideration. 

The sample consisted of 34 students in a class 
in Family Psychology, and their wives. The 
students were Liberal Arts, Engineering, and 
Agricultural majors, and ranged in age from 
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21 to 40 years of age. The test used in this 
study was the Bell Adjustment Inventory, a 
paper and pencil adjustment inventory yielding 
measures of Home Adjustment, Health Adjust- 
ment, Social Adjustment, Emotional Adjust- 
ment, Occupational Adjustment, and a Total 
Adjustment Score. 

The following table illustrates how the 
method of cross-test administration was used 
in this study to obtain indices of self and pre- 
dictive understanding. 

TABLE I. Test AND RESPONSE CATEGORIES 


Test Administration* I—Husband answers the way he 
feels. Self Adjustment. 

Test Administration II—Husband predicts how his 
wife would respond to the same test. 

Test Administration II]—Wife answers the way she 
feels. Self Adjustment. 

Test Administration IV—Wife predicts how husband 
would respond to the same test. 


* Taken at different time and place. 
anonymity. 


It can be seen that by comparing II with 
III, an index of the husband's understanding of 
the wife can be obtained. In the same way, by 
comparing IV with I, an index of the wife's 
understanding of the husband can be obtained. 
These scores are the predictive scores (“un- 
derstanding scores”), or measures of the per- 
son’s ability to predict the responses of another. 
The total number of times the individual hit the 
response exactly the way the husband (wife) 
did is used as the ‘‘Understanding” or Predic- 
tive Score. 

The degree to which such Predictive Scores 
are consistent was tested by using the coefficient 
of consistency, split-halves method, and the fol- 
lowing coefficient was obtained. 


TABLE II. INTERNAL CONSISTENCY OF THE 
PREDICTIVE SCORES 


Coded to preserve 


N — 34 

r— .61 

or — .17 
r/SEr —3.58* 


* Significant at the .01 percent level. 
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It would appear that individuals in the 
sample are able to predict the responses of their 
spouse with consistency. 

The most significant relationship is that be- 
tween the Predictive Scores and the Emotional 
Adjustment Scores, or as stated previously, the 
relationship between understanding one’s self, 
and understanding another. As will be seen by 
the following tables, the relationship between 
Emotional Adjustment and the Predictive Score 
is a significant one. 


TABLE III. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EMOTIONAL 
ADJUSTMENT SCORES AND PREDICTIVE SCORES 
(“UNDERSTANDING SCORES’’) 


N — 34 

r—.51 

or — .17 
r/SEr — 3.00* 


* Significant at the .01 percent level. 


TABLE IV. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TOTAL ADJUST- 
MENT SCORES AND PREDICTIVE SCORES 
(“UNDERSTANDING SCORES’) 


N — 34 

r— .30 

or — .17 
r/SEr — 1.76* 


* Significant at the .10 percent level. 


Although the correlation between the Total 
Adjustment Scores and the Predictive Scores 
(“Understanding”) of the individuals in the 
sample is not significant, the correlation be- 
tween the Emotional Adjustment Score and the 
Predictive Score is significant. 

It seems possible that this reiationship has 
significance in that if the individuals have been 
able successfully to fake responses, there would 
have been more significant correlations on the 
other areas of the test, and the over-all test. 

The above data tend to confirm an intimacy 
between self-understanding, or insight, and em- 
pathy in the same person without implying a 
causal relationship. The limitation stated 
earlier applies here. The “good” predictors 
made “better” scores on the emotional area of 
the inventory, and conversely the “better’’ emo- 
tional scores varied in the same direction as the 
“good” predictors. We must infer cautiously 
here. The “good” scores may or may not have 


1 Emotional Adjustment was the only score which corre- 
lated at a significant level. 
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any basic superior “‘self-understanding.” Their 
“better” scores may be due to better understand- 
ing and insight into the test, a “better” adjust- 
ment to the test-taking situation, or a “psycho- 
logical defensiveness” to make a better score, or 
to fake. 


IMPLICATIONS 

There would appear to be a clue from the 
above responses, even though faked, in that the 
higher correlation or relationship was found to 
be in the area of Emotional Adjustment, and 
not on other areas of the test, Home, Social, etc. 
It would appear that this clue has appropriate 
bearing on much that we do in education. 
Jersild (3) has commented on the relationship 
between understanding one’s self and others in 
stating that a program “. . . designed to promote 
understanding and acceptance of self and others, 
should be a planned feature of the education 
children receive from nursery school onward.” 

The emphasis on emotional adjustment, or 
self-understanding, as an approach through 
which we learn understanding of others appears 
well founded. Particularly in those courses 
such as personal adjustment, mental hygiene, 
family psychology, where understanding issues 
from the self, its exploration and acceptance, 
should the self-understanding approach be used. 
Rogers (4) has indicated, as the result of his 
recent findings, that understanding of self and 
acceptance of self are accompanied by under- 
standing and acceptance of others. Why then 
is this not an appropriate starting point for our 
work in such courses as family psychology, men- 
tal hygiene, and other human relations cur- 
ricula? It has been the author's experience that 
a start in this direction is most profitable, and 
that real education in the above areas involves 
some experience with, or in, those attitudes, 
feelings, evaluations that are part of the self. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Thirty-four students, husbands and wives, in 
a family psychology class were asked to respond 
to the Bell Adjustment Inventory in the follow- 
ing ways: (1) responding the way they feel, or 
their Self-Adjustment, and (2) predicting the 
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way their husband (wife) would respond to 
the same questions. The reliability of the Pre- 
dictive responses was .61 indicating the subjects 
responded with consistency. The correlation 
between the Total Adjustment Scores and the 
Predictive or Understanding Scores was .30. 
The correlation between the Emotional Ad- 
justment Scores and the Predictive Scores was 
.51, the latter being significant at the .01 per 
cent level. 

An implication for education in human rela- 
tions was drawn. If our goals are greater un- 
derstanding of others in interpersonal relations, 
a point of departure is the fostering of self un- 





derstanding in our classes. It may follow that 
understanding of others is a by-product of un- 
derstanding of self. 
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Parent Education 
MARION L. FAEGRE, Department Editor* 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING IN CINCINNATI 


On October 1, 1952 the Cincinnati Council 
of Parent-Teacher Associations and the Cincin- 
nati Board of Education jointly inaugurated a 
Lay Leadership Training Program for Study 
Discussion Leaders on child development. This 
program grew out of the awareness of both 
groups of the interest of parents in learning 
more about what makes their children behave 
as they do; as well as the desire of both parents 
and teachers to gain more understanding of 
common problems with which both have to deal. 

Because there is a lack of professional leaders 
to do this much needed job, many communities 
have explored ways in which parents could be 
helped to get information along the lines out- 
lined above. They have found that with guid- 
ance from professional leaders, parents can gain 
a body of knowledge as well as skill in group 
dynamics which enables them to do a good job 
in leading study discussion groups. 

It was with these realizations in mind that the 
Lay Leadership Course was begun. 

* Please send items of interest for this department to its 
editor, Mrs. Marion L, Faegre, Consultant in Parent Educa- 


tion, Child Development Research Branch, Children’s Bureau, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 
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The membership of the course was made up 
of 33 mothers who were sent as prospective 
leaders from that many P.T.A. units. In choos- 
ing their leaders the local units considered only 
three qualifications: interest in the program, 
acceptance of responsibility for attending the 
training course regularly and for organizing 
and carrying out a study group next year, and 
apparent respect in the neighborhood. 

The training course is conducted by Mrs. Otto 
Alexander, a mother of two teen-age children, a 
former primary teacher in the Cincinnati School 
System, and a former officer of the Cincinnati 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations. She is 
an employee of the Cincinnati Board of Educa- 
tion in the Adult Education Department. She 
works closely with Mrs. Sandra Cohen, Lay 
Leadership Chairman of the Cincinnati P.T.A. 
Council and is advised by a committee made up 
of representatives from the Board and the Coun- 
cil. 

The course consisted of twelve meetings from 
October to May, two meetings a month except 
in December and January when there was one. 
The meetings are held at the University of Cin- 
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cinnati Y.M.C.A. on Wednesday mornings from 
9:30 to 11:30. The fee is $10.00 paid by the 
local unit, to cover cost of a packet of pam- 
phlets used in the course. The specific goals of 
the course are to help leaders gain a knowledge 
of normal child growth and development, to 
help them gain skills needed in organizing and 
conducting a study group and to assist them in 
becoming acquainted with resource materials— 
books, pamphlets, films, recordings, dramatiza- 
tions, and narratives. 

The sponsors of this program hope that in 


spite of the crowded conditions of our schools 
and the shortage of teachers that the study dis- 
cussion groups can be held next year in the vari- 
ous schools with a teacher in attendance and par- 
ticipating in group discussions, They feel it 
will be a strong factor in strengthening good 
relationship between the school and the home. 
Mary Lou ALEXANDER 
(Mrs. Otto Alexander) 
Assistant Supervisor 
Parent-Teacher Relationships 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


Trends and Activities 
RICHARD K. KERCKHOFF, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 


Workshops—Late Items 

Alcohol Studies, Summer School of—Will 
hold its 11th annual session June 28-July 23 at 
Yale University. Write secretary, 52 Hillhouse 
Avenue, Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio—Will have its 3rd annual Family 
Living Workshop, June 15-July 3. Dr. Donald 
S. Longworth, Department of Sociology, Direc- 
tor. 

College of the Pacific, Stockton, California— 
Workshop on Family Life and Parent Education 
July 6-17. Write Mrs. Fay Goleman. 


St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri— 


Institute on Marriage Counseling, July 15-20. 
Write early to Rev. R. J. Henle, S. J., Dean of 
the Graduate School, 221 N. Grand Boulevard, 
for information as to auditing; and additional 
requirements for graduate or undergraduate 
credits. Visitors may register also. 


In The Seminaries 


Pennsylvania League for Planned Parenthood 
—On March 4 inaugurated a new type of educa- 
tional service, with its series of eight profes- 
sional lectures in each of several theological 
seminaries, to help to prepare future ministers 
for the marriage and family education and coun- 
seling involved in pastoral work. The Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Seminary of Franklin and 
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Marshall College, at Lancaster, was host to the 
initial series, which was well attended by its 
students and their wives. Three other semin- 
aries have already scheduled the series, which is 
offered free to any theological seminary in the 
state, in the hope that it may lead to the estab- 
lishment of courses in Marriage and Family Life 
Counseling. 

The lecturers in the first series were: Dr. 
Eleanor Steele, professor of psychiatry, and Dr. 
O. Eugene Baum, psychiatrist, Temple Univer- 
sity Medical Schoo!; William Hartman, M.D., 
of Lancaster; Rev. Lars R. Bache-Wiig and 
Rabbi David H. Wice of Philadelphia. 

Sparked by the questions and problems pre- 
sented by Lancaster County ministers at a meet- 
ing addressed by Abraham Stone, M.D.., early in 
1952, the idea for the series was conceived and 
developed by Walter H. Scott, executive director 
of the League, which is a member organization 
in National Council on Family Relations. 


In The Churches 


Detroit Council of Churches—Is holding 
monthly Marriage Clinic sessions in cooperation 
with other community agencies. Write to the 
Family Life Committee, 65 Columbia, East. 

Third Lutheran Church of Louisville, Ky.— 
Presented a series of five classes on “Challenges 
of Modern Marriage” during March. Dr. 
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Charles P. Cressman, Pastor, also heads the 
church’s Counseling Center for marital and 
premarital guidance. 1864 Frankfort Ave., 
Louisville 6. 


At College and University 


Providence College, Rhode Island—Held 7th 
annual Marriage Forum weekly during Lent, 
on: preparation, morals, health, partnership, 
law. Chairman, Rev. William R. Clark, O. P., 
Dept. Sociology. 

Pennsylvania University: Penn Hillel—Held 
a Marriage Forum in two sections of small dis- 
cussion groups weekly for 7 meetings during 
fall 1952 semester. Based on film series, Mar- 
riage for Moderns. Rabbi Theodore H. Gor- 
don, director. 


Organizational News 


The Texas Council on Family Relations—Re- 
ports that it avoids financial difficulties in the 
management of its Council through its consti- 
tutional provision that any person paying the 
national dues of five dollars is entitled to mem- 
bership at national, regional and state levels. 

Both the Texas state and the Southwestern 
regional Council are supported by a small regis- 





tration fee 2t the annual meetings, which are 
held on college campuses with the host colleges 
entertaining the officers and the guest speakers. 

National Conference of Social Work—Will 
hold its 80th annual meeting at Cleveland May 
31-June 5 at Cleveland and Statler Hotels. 
New employment service. Write Joe R. Hoffer, 
22 West Gay Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Mississippi Council on Family Relations— 
April 24-25 Family Life Institute and annual 
meeting at University of Mississippi. Write 
Vera T. Barnett. 

Nebraska Council on Family Relations—May 
8 annual meeting and 1-day Family Life Insti- 
tute at Grand Island. April Newsletter carries 
membership list. Write Dr. Otto Hoiberg, Ex- 
tension Division, University of Nebraska. 

Illinois Conference—July 10-11 Workshop 
on Family Living, at University of Illinois, 
Urbana. Everyone interested in organizing an 
Illinois Council on Family Relations is urged to 
attend. Write B. F. Timmons, University of 
Illinois. ; 

World Council of Churches—June 22-28 
study conference, The Church and Marriage, at 
Chateau Bossey, Celigney (near Geneva), Swit- 
zerland. Write H. H. Walz, same address. 


Films, Radio, TV* 


And Other Mass Media 


ANTHON S. CANNON 
Department of Sociology, University of Utah 


Carl F. Reuss, Executive Secretary of the 
American Lutheran Church reports that This is 
the Life is a TV production by the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod. It is endorsed by the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. Family life situations, and the contri- 
butions of the Christian religion toward meeting 
these situations, are depicted interestingly and 
with great human interest. This Is The Life is 
also made into a film series available to local 

* Items of interest about Films, Radio, TV, including short 


film reviews should be sent to A. S. Cannon, department 
editor. 
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stations regardless of network affiliation. 

The Child Welfare League has planned a 
series of radio productions for Carl Sandburg. 

Dr. Paul Popenoe, Director of the American 
Institute of Family Relations, Los Angeles, is 
regularly appearing on both radio and TV on 
Columbia Broadcasting System with Art Link- 
letter. 

American Social Hygiene Association named 
April 22 National Social Hygiene Day and 
planned meetings and radio and television pro- 
grams around the theme, Youth Needs You. 
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1790 Broadway, New York 19. 

Motion Pictures on Child Life published by 
the Children’s Bureau, continues to be the best 
single source for a list of 16 mm films on family 
life education. It lists 450 films and its di- 
rectory of distributors includes the names, ad- 
dresses and branch offices of 128 distributors. 
40¢. Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

WOI Radio-TV at Iowa State College con- 
tinues with a rich program of education: for 
family life. Five programs presented weekly 
for a half-hour on Tuesdays on Margaret 
McKeegan’s Your Home Hour, used TV as 
part of the promotional build-up for the annual 
Family Life Conference held on the campus, 
March 19-20. A program on one of the TV 
farm shows used short films of fathers who 
were known to take constructive interest in their 
children. One purpose was to interest fathers 
in attending the conference. 

Martha Duncan's daily radio program on 
WOI, Homemakers’ Half Hour, featured in 13 
programs such topics as: Personalities Grow 
Too; Developing: a Sense of Trust, Sense of 
Autonomy, a Sense of Initiative, a Sense of 
Accomplishment, a Sense of Intimacy, a Sense 
of Identity. Members of the Child Develop- 
ment and Sociology staffs of Iowa State College 
were interviewed. Other series on family life 


have included: Children’s Participation’ in. 


Family Finance Management, Contributions to 
the Adolescent’s Awareness of Money Values, 
Parents with Married Children, Family Goals, 
Developing a Parental Sense, Gifts for Grand- 
ma that Might Make Her More a Part of the 
Family, Children and Music. 

Weekly TV and radio programs over com- 
mercial stations in Salt Lake City were part of 
the annual Family Life Institute on the campus 
of the University of Utah March 30-June 1. 
Theme: Strengthening Your Family in 1953. 
University and high school students, parents, 
speakers and other professional people were 
presented. 

At the Clara Elizabeth Fund for Maternal 
Health, Flint, Michigan, 20 beautifully colored 
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models are used to illustrate lectures on the 
beginning of life, development of the baby and 
labor and delivery. Sculptured by Abram 
Belskie for the late Dr. Robert L. Dickinson, 
the life-size casts make it easy to understand 
pregnancy and delivery. Classes are given to 
hundreds of women yearly to teach and train 
them so they can give birth with less anxiety 
or fear, and with a minimum of pain. The 
Dickinson birth models have been used since 
1943 with a series of three lecture-periods avail- 
able each year to all eighth grade girls and ninth 
grade boys. This is done in cooperation with 
the Board of Education, is elective and requires 
parental approval, yet nearly all students choose 
to attend. In a recent year 13,985 individuals 
learned through the resources of this institution, 
founded and endowed by William S. Knudson. 

A useful summary of McGraw-Hill’s film 
offerings is found in “Home Economics Utiliza- 
tion Chart” which suggests areas for utilization 
of over fifty films and filmstrips suited to 
Home Economics courses. 

Frustrating Fours and Fascinating Fives is the 
third film in the Ages and Stages series planned 
to cover child development from two to seven- 
teen years. Produced by the National Film 
Board of Canada for the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. It will be ready 
for distribution after Spring, 1953 through the 
Text-Film Department—McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 22 min. $90, color $175. 

Mental Health, a high school graduation 
flash-back showing childhood roots of mental 
ill health, discovered and treated, producing 
healthy personalities. For layman. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Illinois (Preview and rental 
libraries, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, New York, 
Pasadena) Color, sound, 22 min. $50. (Color 
$100) (Rental $2.50). 

Family Guidance Clinic of radio panel discus- 
sions with church or civic association representa- 
tives on topics of their choice are being held 
weekly since Jan. 8 by Family and Children’s 
Service of Lebanon County, Penna. Write Paul 
Bicksler. 
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MARRIAGE COUNSELING SECTION 


Sponsored by the American Association of Marriage Counselors* 
ROBERT W. LAIDLAW, M.D., Department Editor 


Obstetrical Opportunities for Marriage Counseling 
EARLE M. MARSH, M.D. 


San Francisco 


The following is a stenotyped record of Dr. Marsh’s address to the American Association of 
Marriage Counselors at their January 30, 1953 meeting at New York City, and of its discussion 


by: 
Chairman Emily H. Mudd, executive director, Marriage Council of Philadelphia 


Lawrence K. Frank, New York 


Gerhard Neubeck, New York 
Ralph W. Gause, M.D., New York 


Abraham Stone, M.D., New York 
Lena Levine, M.D., New York 





Chairman Mudd: Some of us used to say that 
for anyone who wanted to become a member 
of the Marriage Counseling Group, one of the 
first criteria must be that he be a little bit odd 
and somewhat different from others. Seeing 
the good looks of our two new Vice Presidents 
and some of our new members, I am inclined 
to think that we are now moving into a different 
phase in the Association. If I can share with 
you some of the illustrious connections of these 
new Vice Presidents, you can see that we are not 
only perhaps less queer than we used to be, but 
some of our members are quite outstanding. 
Dr. Marsh is a practicing gynecologist and 
obstetrician in one of the large private hospitals 
in San Francisco, and a member of the faculty 
of the School of Medicine there. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Board of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, and the American Academy of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology. He is a Fellow of 
the American College of Surgeons, and a Fel- 
low of the International College of Surgeons. 
He is also—and this you will probably hardly 


* Materials published in this section represent the opinions 
of the authors, not the position of the American Association 
of Marriage Counselors. 
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Luther Woodward, Mental Health Commission, New York 


Sidonie M. Gruenberg, president emeritus, Child Study Association of America 


David Mace, Department of Human Relations, Drew University 
Katharine Whiteside Taylor, Director, Parent Education, Baltimore 


believe after what I have already said—a mem- 
ber of the American Psychiatric Association, 
which means that he has met basic requirements 
in psychiatry as well as in his own specialty. 
We are very honored to have him with us and 
look forward to hearing him. He said he 
would like to talk on marriage counseling in 
the practice of a gynecologist—can I add psy- 
chiatrist. 

Earle Marsh: When I was a senior student in 
medical school I was substituting as an intern 
one evening in the delivery room. I believe I 
had performed three or four deliveries when 
the obstetrical resident turned his patient over 
to me. She was a para V not actually in labor, 
and there seemed to be no likelihood of trouble. 
He went home and I was left alone with the 
patient. 

During the time I spent with her it did not 
once occur to me that this patient would have 
a normal delivery. I imagined to myself that 
she certainly would come up with a placenta 
previa or some such appalling complication; I 
forgot that she had had five children and had 
long since proved herself obstetrically. Before 
long I noted my neck and back becoming stiff; 
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I had a headache, my eyes became congested, 
my palms perspired, and I paced back and forth 
in acute distress. Now and again I would peek 
into the first-stage labor room to be sure that 
the patient was all right. She was. She was 
reading a newspaper. But I was not; my dis- 
comfort increased. 

At 2 A.M. I had to call the resident about 
another matter. As soon as I heard his voice I 
felt greatly relieved and reassured. I remember 
trying to keep him in conversation. When he 
hung up, all of my symptoms returned and I 
was very uncomfortable for the rest of the night. 
The patient went into labor at 10 o'clock the 
next morning and delivered without complica- 
tion at about 10:45. 

Later I began to think about this situation 
and my reactions to it. I realized that I was a 
senior medical student who knew at least some- 
thing about the obstetrical situation, and yet I 
had had quite a severe emotional reaction. I 
began to wonder how the average patient must 
feel who has heard nothing but a mixture of 
questionable truths and old wives’ tales about 
the horrors of childbirth. I was just a spectator, 
yet I had had a series of uncomfortable emo- 
tional and physical reactions. 

About a week later a little primipara was 
brought into the hospital—screaming. When 
I walked into her room to see her, she looked 


at me with an expression that seemed to: say. 


“Who are you?” and “Thank God you're here!” 
I examined her and everything seemed to be 
perfectly normal: a left occiput anterior deeply 
engaged in the pelvis. I then asked her if she 
would like to hear the baby’s heart beat. She 
rose up in bed and looked at me in utter 
amazement and said “Who? Me?’ and then 
rather stupefied, “Well, I guess so.” When I 
put the stethoscope in her ears and she heard 
her baby’s heart she asked quite happily, “Is 
that my baby?” 

I explained to her that she was about half way 
along in labor, that her baby was in the most 
normal position possible and that she was doing 
quite well. Then I sat’: down to time a few 
contractions. After about ten minutes I noticed 
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that she had quieted down. Finally she sighed a 
sigh of relief and said “I feel so much better.” 
“T noticed that. What made you feel better?” 
She said something that probably I will never 
forget: “Doctor,” she said, “I just couldn't 
stand being alone!” 

Feelings of loneliness, helplessness, apprehen- 
sion and fear plague most pregnant women te a 
greater or lesser degree. Some, of course, are 
inordinately confident and unperturbed and take 
the whole business of pregnancy and labor in a 
very matter-of-fact fashion. Normal pregnancy 
and delivery are what they expect and, because 
of their very relaxed attitude and relaxed physi- 
cal function, pregnancy and delivery are, as a 
general rule, normal. 

One can attempt to put into words why one 
does what one does with a patient, but these 
words usually fall short or to the side of what 
really goes on. Each little situation with a pa- 
tient is quite different from the situation with 
the preceding patient and with the patient who 
is to follow. Probably the tone of the relation- 
ship between patient and doctor depends to a 
large degree upon mutual personal sensitivity 
and intuition. An explanation of why one as 
a physician does a certain supposedly thera- 
peutic something with or for a patient has for 
me always met with diminishing returns. In 
the description that follows I have made an 
effort to account for what we are trying to ac- 
complish. If it is at all possible to describe, 
the following ideas seem to be a part of the 
program: 

Many of the problems that patients have stem 
from the fact that they disapprove of them- 
selves or from the fact that they are discontented 
with themselves. Often they feel that they 
should become something else. Now, human 
change may be a fine thing and it comes about 
rather spontaneously. No person ever made 
another person change except briefly and under 
duress. Probably helpful change can occur 
within the patient who learns to accept herself 
as she is without any external pressure to be- 
come something different. Probably the patient 
who is at peace with herself grows and changes 
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automatically and spontaneously in such a 
fashion that her life becomes simpler and more 
livable. In our practice, our efforts as obste- 
tricians and gynecologists are not directed 
toward producing basic changes in our patients, 
but rather toward creating an atmosphere in 
which self acceptance can occur. If advanta- 
geous changes do occur, we are happy for our 
patient. We think they occur as the patient 
achieves a better relationship with herself. 

We believe that variety is the spice of life and 
have little regard for molds of human function. 
If a patient is happy and confident, we let her 
be. If she is nervous and distressed, we let her 
be. If she oscillates between the two, we let 
her. We support her if possible. We let her 
be herself. 

In other words, an opportunity to be self 
accepting seems to be a potent therapeutic tool 
—for both patient and doctor. 

Now, tried and seemingly true obstetrical 
tules can be laid out for the patient to follow. 
If the obstetrician prepares himself to be quite 
surprised (within himself) and satisfied (with- 
in himself) if they are adhered to, the chance 
that these rules will make sense to the patient 
is probably better. In the long run the patient 
will probably be more likely to follow them. 
Even if the obstetrician urges a patient to do 
such and such, he probably will meet with 
greater success if he is willing to accept what- 
ever she does. 

Of man’s many instincts, one seems out- 
standing and that is the instinct to gregarious- 
ness. It is my feeling that human beings yearn 
to work together and to share information. In 
doing this, they feel comfort and relaxation in 
living together. After all, people are interde- 
pendent. They are only independent in their 
individual ways of being interdependent. Most 
obstetrical patients and their husbagds and 
families yearn for a friendly and comfortable 
relationship with their obstetrician, as they do 
with other people whom they meet and with 
whom they work. 

Pregnant women and their husbands usually 
come to the obstetrician with vague and miscon- 
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strued ideas of what to expect. For the major 
part of their lives they have been given a lot 
of false information and old wives’ tales, the 
majority of which are untrue. As a general rule 
they want to know the straightforward facts 
about pregnancy and childbirth and are deeply 
appreciative of simple, straightforward, honest 
information. It makes their lives simpler, as 
does any accurate and honest information. And 
it is my impression that human beings want to 
simplify their rather distracted and complex 
lives as much as possible. 

We, as obstetricians, respect this desire. We 
are able to give our patients useful information 
about themselves, information that they can use 
in their own lives. We also realize that a bond 
is formed between them and us as we explain 
what is happening to them and what is happen- 
ing to their babies throughout pregnancy and 
labor. This relationship, built on mutual re- 
spect, is more firmly cemented as pregnancy 
progresses. 

If, as a physician, one respects these needs of 
one’s patients, a free and easy doctor-patient re- 
lationship develops in which the patient receives 
some comfort and feels more secure and relaxed. 
And this is true for the doctor too. After all, 
the doctor is simply a medically skilled human 
being who works closely with other human 
beings. As a human being he too gains from 
this type of relationship. It makes his practice 
of medicine more pleasant and his life more 
worth while. 

This personal relationship is not intimate, but 
it is respectful and friendly. A patient, for 
instance, can be reassured when she comes to the 
office by a simple cordial “hello” from the 
nurse, technicians, secretary and from the doctor 
himself. During a physical examination, to be 
told “This is a good pair of lungs,” or “Your 
heart’s fine” gives her reassurance. Or, the 
technician who takes the blood sample can 
simply say “This is a test to see if you are 
anemic” or some such simple remark so that the 
patient will know more about what is being 
done. 

As one goes along in pregnancy with the 
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patient, one can slowly unfold the story of how 
the baby grows and what is occurring inside the 
uterus. For instance, at her three-month visit, 
it may be reassuring and simple to say, “Your 
baby is about three inches long. Its arms and 
legs are formed and its heart has been beating 
since about the 26th day. The baby is moving 
around... .” At this point the patient may 
interrupt to say, ‘But I haven’t felt it move yet.’ 
One can then prepare the patient for what is to 
come by saying “No, but you will about the 
fourth month.” The patient is likely to ask 
“What will it feel like when the baby kicks?” 
At this point the male obstetrician must be care- 
ful, ‘‘As it is told to me, it is like a flutter,” or 
“According to some women, it is like a gas 
bubble rolling around.” 

This sort of information, of course, does not 
make a woman feel that her life is filled with 
milk and honey. Certainly one would not deny 
that having a baby is a difficult, though reward- 
ing job. Knowing what goes on, however, 
makes the situation more tolerable to a great 
many women. 

After the fifth or sixth month the baby can be 
reasonably well outlined. Many women are 
very interested in outlining the contours and are 
intrigued by the knowledge of its position in 
the uterus as well as by information about its 
size, weight, length, etc. 


Most mothers are interested in listening to’ 


the baby’s heart now and again during preg- 
nancy. A few inches added to the stethescope 
tubing makes it possible to bridge the gap 
between their ears and abdomen. 

Many husbands confide in us that they have 
noted in themselves a growing interest in their 
wives’ pregnancy simply as the result of the 
information which their wives have brought 
from their office visits. Apparently this growth 
in interest has contributed to a more bearable 
and durable home situation. They report that 
their wives feel better and endure the hardships 
of pregnancy more easily. Certainly they are 
easier to care for from a physician’s standpoint. 

Now and again a husband may accompany 
his wife to the office to pick up a few points 
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about her care, or to gather some information 
about the baby. He may like to outline the baby 
and listen to its heart too. 

Some women, on the other hand, are not very 
interested in the growing baby, nor do they 
want to listen to the baby’s heart etc. They 
resent “‘all of this baby stuff’ and are more 
preoccupied in other things. They have a right 
to feel this way and their feelings are respected. 
To such a patient a word can be dropped 
casually by the obstetrician to the effect that if 
she should feel a desire for information about 
herself and her pregnancy, she may feel free 
to speak up. Sometimes seeming indifference 
will reveal itself to be shyness and eventually 
she may ask a few questions. In other instances 
she may remain “mum” throughout the entire 
pregnancy and this is all right too. And so 
it goes. 

In talking to patients we make an effort to 
use words they understand. Complicated scien- 
tific terminology is avoided whenever possible, 
and it is usually possible. When these terms are 
used, they are explained as clearly as possible. 
The same vocabulary is not suitable for all pa- 
tients. A patient may become unnecessarily 
alarmed because of her interpretation of some 
scientific term which has a totally innocuous 
meaning. 

If the patient is particularly disturbed, it may 
be necessary to use a different approach. I re- 
call one patient who remarked that she had been 
too shy to say boo to anyone in her life. She 
was beside herself with anxiety about her preg- 
nancy, partly because she was not overly pleased. 
I told her that I didn’t see why it was necessary 
for her to be pleased about being pregnant and 
added that sometimes pregnancy is not a particu- 
larly desirable occurrence. 

The next morning at 6 o'clock she telephoned 
me and said, “I want to tell you that I think 
you are the rudest, crudest physician that it has 
ever been my displeasure to meet. I am sure 
that if the medical society knew how you prac- 
tice medicine they would revoke your license.” 

“Maybe you're right,” I said, “but the thing 
that impresses me about you is that yesterday 
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you told me you could not say boo to anyone 
and yet now, only a few hours later, you are 
apparently sufficiently encouraged to phone me 
at six in the morning to read me off. How do 
you account for this?” 

In a still resentful voice she said, ‘Doctor, 
yesterday you said to me that you see no reason 
why I should be pleased or happy about being 
pregnant!! You know that a woman should 
be grateful for the gift that God has given 
her!! You know that she should be eternally on 
her knees in appreciation!! This is the most 
miraculous thing that ever happens to a 
woman !!”"" 

“If you mean that many women are happy 
about being pregnant, the answer is of course 
‘yes’, but if you would like me to say that every 
woman should feel happy about her pregnancy, 
my answer is still ‘no’.” 

She came to see me again and I learned on 
this visit that her father had been an alcoholic 
and that when she was born her mother had had 
a schizophrenic episode and had been hospital- 
ized. The girl had grown up with a feeling of 
worthlessness and despair. Everything that 
happened to her seemed to her to be just 
another of life’s insults. Now that she was 
pregnant she said that she felt that she was 
undergoing the greatest insult of all and a sense 
of helplessness and worthlessness overwhelmed 
her. Once again I explained to her that women 
react to pregnancy in many, many ways and that 
I could easily imagine, in view of her experi- 
ences, that she did not like being pregnant. 
She agreed that she did not like it, but she was 
very concerned that these ‘negative thoughts”’ 
might affect the baby disastrously. I reassured 
her about this notion, and she left the office in 
a much happier frame of mind. 

When I saw her again in two.weeks she said 
“Oh, doctor, I feel so much better.” I ex- 
claimed that this must be quite a relief and 
asked what had happened to make her feel 
better. She said “I get up every morning, look 
at my enlarging abdomen and I say ‘Damn you, 
I hate you’, and I feel better!” 

At least this patient had learned to accept 
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some of her own feelings without fear and dis- 
approval and she had learned that her thought 
processes were not affecting her baby. By ac- 
cepting this patient as she was and by realizing 
her need to feel antagonistic towards her con- 
dition I suppose that I was able to be somewhat 
more valuable to her than I should have been 
had I condemned her feelings. 

In all primiparas, routine x-ray pelvimetry is 
performed in the eighth month of pregnancy. 
We show these x-rays to the patients and their 
husbands. The x-ray gives the patient an op- 
portunity to realize that her obstetrician has an 
accurate idea of the architecture of her pelvis. 
She may not understand the measurements her- 
self, but it is comforting to her to know that he 
knows. It is encouraging for most patients to- 
be able to see the outline of the fetus in the 
x-ray. To the obstetrician this is routine. To 
the mother and father, this is the first picture 
of their child. (The fate of these x-rays is 
sometimes amusing. One father put it under 
the glass of the coffee table at home for his 
friends to view. This may have amused or dis- 
gusted his friends, but his interest in the child 
is evident. ) 

We have classes for parents, for both the 
father and the mother. And we have exercise 
classes that are attended by the mother only. 
The parents’ classes are held once a week for 
seven weeks. The classes are small, usually not 
more than 20 in a group. They last about an 
hour and a half, with a 15 minute intermission 
during which refreshments are served. The 
number of patients usually makes it necessary 
to have two groups which run simultaneously. 
The fathers come, at first reluctantly, but their 
enthusiasm eventually often exceeds that of their 
wives. ‘‘Parents’ classes” foster a feeling of 
“togetherness.” 

There is a general outline for these classes: 
In the first one the prenatal period is discussed 
—anatomy of the reproductive tract, physiology 
of menstruation, signs and symptoms of preg- 
nancy, purpose of visits to the doctor's office 
and examinations, nutrition, exercise, rest, recre- 
ation, family relations. 
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The second session is dedicated to a general 
description of a normal primiparous labor. It is 
explained that most labors are normal. It is 
also explained that every labor varies from every 
other one and that therefore only a general out- 
line of labor can be presented. Emphasis is 
placed upon this fact so that no women will 
leave this class feeling that the absolute, accurate 
facts of er particular labor have been described. 
Though we are interested in educating patients 
about what to expect in labor, they must be left 
somewhat in question about what will occur in 
their own labor until they have gone through it. 
Patients are told that they may have all of the 
medications that they want while in labor. For 
that matter, it is explained that the intelligent 
use of medication in labor enhances the occur- 
rence of normal labor. It is further empha- 
sized that medication will not be forced upon 
them, nor will it be withheld. As a follow-up 
on this point, emphasis is placed upon the fact 
that all women are different and that their re- 
quirements are different and that therefore their 
labors will each require individual handling. It 
is further explained, however, that in general 
most normal labors are pretty similar. This 
explanation minimizes the number of patients 
who expect absolutes or perfection of their per- 
formance in labor and more completely prepares 
them to accept themselves and their labors in 


terms of its being “their way of doing things.” — 


A movie with a running commentary in sound 
(one that was prepared for us), showing the 
general aspects of a normal labor, is shown at 
this session. Plenty of time is left at the end 
of the class for answering questions, of which, 
you can imagine, there are many. 

In the third session the parents are given an 
opportunity to ask questions about any of the 
material covered. This session is often the most 
lively of all. A great many opinions are aired 
by members of the group. The doctor and 
nurse are frequently put squarely on the spot 
about the complications of pregnancy and labor 
and about what they intend to do about them. 
Answering these questions requires meticulous 
forethought and honesty, and yet casualness, so 
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that undue tension is not created in any wife or 
husband. 

The fourth session is also very informal. In 
it the parents-to-be are taught how to bathe a 
baby, change diapers and such things. Sufficient 
bath tubs, rubber dolls and equipment have 
been supplied to us by the American Red Cross 
so that the class can be divided into groups of 
four for practice. 

The fifth session is divided between our 
physiotherapist and our private labor nurses. 
The physiotherapist explains the purpose of the 
exercises during pregnancy and the helpful role 
of abdominal and chest breathing etc. in labor. 
She also distributes a pamphlet written by her 
entitled “Let Them Grow Straight,” dedicated 
to adequate posture in the growing child. The 
labor nurses explain their role in labor and what 
they will do to help facilitate things. Many 
patients and husbands appreciate meeting the 
nurses who will! be with them throughout labor. 
Seeing a familiar face when the woman is in 
labor is apparently reassuring. 

The sixth and seventh sessions are concerned 
with information about new-born babies, practi- 
cal advice about their care, child development 
from both a physical and an emotional stand- 
point and a description of some of the common 
diseases of childhood and the parents’ part in 
care, 

These classes are all quite informal. Al- 
though specific topics are announced in advance 
and although the doctor or nurse in charge is 
prepared to give specific information, informal 
discussion upon any topic is encouraged. Mem- 
bers of the group find, then, that they have 
something in common. And because they are 
all in the same predicament, the experience of 
pregnancy becomes less lonely for them. The 
sense of togetherness seems, in many instances, 
to supersede the importance of the more specific 
data. Both, of course, are of value. 

A word needs to be said here about inviting 
patients to classes of this sort. To the majority 
of patients, so-called prenatal education is heart- 
warming and helpful, but to others it is a 
downright bore. For still others it is unneces- 
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sary and for others it is harmful and alarming. 

For instance, some women are, for one reason 
or another, neither especially maternal, nor can 
they muster up much interest in the physiologi- 
cal and psychological features of pregnancy or 
labor. They are not likely to change and if they 
do, probably not rapidly. Perhaps this is for 
the best. They may be of more value as women 
and mothers by virtue of the fact that their 
interests lie elsewhere.—Other women are so 
unconcerned about pregnancy and labor and are 
so successful in handling both that classes do 
little more than waste their time.—Other 
women are, by nature probably, so casual and 
normal in their everyday functioning that to 
“point up” pregnancy and labor by discussing 
it at length only makes them worry. It is almost 
as though one went into a dissertation on how 
to breathe when they know full well that breath- 
ing is a natural function of the body. They 
can’t understand what all of this fuss is about. 
And they are right. They should be left alone. 

And so patients are invited casually and no 
attention is paid to who comes, who drops out, 
who continues and such details. This letting- 
the-chips-fall-where-they-may attitude gives the 
patients the opportunity to decide for themselves 
whether they wish to come to the meetings or 
not. To high-pressure them into coming would 
be deleterious. 

Now, about the exercise classes: Six, weekly, 
hour-long exercise classes are offered to those 
patients who want to come. A “stretch and 
let go” type of relaxation is used (i.e., stretch- 
ing tense and tight muscles for an instant and 
then letting them go). This exercise is de- 
scribed by our nurse-physiotherapist, and has 
proved invaluable to patients suffering from 
tension or insomnia. The sense of relaxation is 
recorded mentally by the patient so that when 
labor starts she knows how to relax relatively 
easily after a stretch or two. 

Let it be emphasized that, while many women 
are amenable to learning something about re- 
laxation, there are many who, for one reason 
or another, are allergic to the very word. These 
women are more at ease if they are not troubled 
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about the whole business at all. In general, 
if the patient has some sense of peace and 
relaxation, childbirth is easier. For the woman 
who is naturally tense and who cannot relax, 
additional medication answers the need, while 
the woman who is naturally relaxed seems to re- 
quire less medication. 

After the six sessions of exercise, the patients 
are encouraged to spend a few minutes a day on 
them at home. Backache, leg cramps, groin and 
abdominal aches are reduced to a surprising 
minimum. 

During the patient's sixth or seventh month, 
3 or 4 couples go to the hospital on a tour of the 
delivery rooms and the maternity floor and 
rooming-in unit. The labor nurses direct these 
tours and stand ready to answer any further 
questions about labor, hospital costs and such 
things. Many patients are relieved to see the 
maternity floor and to get a visual image of 
where the baby is to be born. It seems to 
diminish their worry and concern about the 
hospital itself. Some of them have never been 
in a hospital before. 

We have written a 100 page booklet called 
“Your Baby Is Born,” privately published and 
distributed. This discusses, briefly, pregnancy, 
the exercises, an average normal primiparous 
labor and delivery, and what occurs in general in 
the postpartum period. This booklet helps pa- 
tients in moments of doubt when they do not 
feel sufficiently disturbed to phone the doctor. 

Although such a prenatal program may ap- 
pear to be time consuming, actually it is not. A 
patient who has a sense of well being is very 
easy to work with. If one question is answered 
completely, honestly and simply, the patient 
feels such a sense of relief and such a gain in 
confidence that a good many of her other ques- 
tions and doubts simply fade into nothing. 
Thereby both the patient’s and the obstetrician’s 
time have been saved. 

Most patients become reasonably well in- 
formed about what has happened in pregnancy, 
what will happen in labor, what they can do to 
help, what will be done to help them. As a 
result they approach labor with reasonable 
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confidence, knowing what to expect, rather than 
being unnecessarily terrified of the unknown 
and by the tales they have heard. 

Now I would like to describe our way of 
handling labor: 

We combine the appropriate conventional 
obstetrical technics of modern obstetrics with 
the following: (1) At all times the patient and 
her husband are kept in touch with what is 
“going on,” what will occur and what we are 
doing, in simple terms. (2) The husbands are 
invited to be with their wives throughout labor 
if they wish. (3) The patient is encouraged 
to relax, but is not expected to do so. 
Through the first and second stages of labor she 
is encouraged to breathe as she has been taught. 
(4) She knows that she may have all of the 
medications that she needs throughout labor. 
As a general rule demerol is used as an 
analgesic. (5) The patient is not left alone 
unless she wants to be alone, particularly after 
the cervix is 4 to 6 cm. dilated and labor is well 
established. As the result, her sense of loneli- 
ness is diminished, her fears are allayed and 
she becomes more relaxed. 

I want to emphasize two points about our ap- 
proach to labor: First, we are not talking about 
painless labor. We are talking about helping 
the patient to deliver as naturally as possible and 
with as little loneliness and pain as possible. 


The great majority of our patients do have pain, . 


but it is usually bearable pain because we are 
careful to provide them with adequate and ap- 
propriate medications and adequate relief from 
loneliness through the process of childbearing. 
But we do not talk of painless labor to our pa- 
tients, any more than we would talk to them 
of painless life. 

Second, there is no such thing as “childbirth 
without fear,” any more than there is such a 
thing as life without fear. But with help and 
reassurance one can work through an awesome 
event rather reasonably. The concept of child- 
birth without fear comes from Grantly Dick 
Read's book, which, unfortunately, was so titled 
by an American publisher: Originally the book 
bote the title “Revelation in Childbirth,” which 
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is something quite different. 

To re-emphasize, there is no such thing, as 
a general rule, as labor without fear, apprehen- 
sion, pain or anxiety, any more than there is 
life without some fear, apprehension, pain or 
anxiety. 

The appropriate and conventional labor 
technics of modern obstetrics are combined, 
then, with attempts on our part to offer what 
might be described as “humanistic support.” 
Support of this kind amounts simply to gentle 
reassurance and our realization that, in addition 
to respecting the mechanics of labor, we as 
physicians can also concern ourselves with help- 
ing a human being through an involved and an 
important and usually a meaningful event; an 
event which often has many ramifications with 
other events in this human being’s life. Sup- 
port such as this is as simple as that. 

It seems to me that a word needs to be said 
about “humanistic support.” There is a grow- 
ing tendency in modern medicine to flavor 
medical therapy with psychotherapeutics. 
Modern psychiatry has done a great deal to 
acquaint modern physicians with the fact that 
factors other than those which meet the eye may 
play an important part in illness of all kinds. 
They have emphasized the etiology of emotional 
problems and have offered plausible theories to 
account for their existence. Likewise, they have 
schooled us in some of the principles of psy- 
chotherapeutics in the hope that our treatment 
as a whole may meet with more success and that 
our patients may gain substantially in the com- 
forts of living. Without their assistance we 
would still be groping in dismay with many 
problems which have become more or less clari- 
fied by them for us. For this we and our 
patients are grateful. 

Perhaps some of the problems of pregnancy 
and labor find their origin in the field of modern 
psychosomatic conflict. No one would venture 
to doubt this I suppose. Yet, if one, as a 
physician, wishes to do something about these 
conflicts in his patients, how is he to go about 
it? What is the most helpful manner in which 
to resolve them? I do not know the answer 
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to these questions. However, a few points have 
come to my attention in dealing with patients 
and these points may bear discussion. The ob- 
servations have to do mainly with patients in the 
sphere of obstetrics and gynecology, but per- 
haps they might apply to patients of all sorts. 
Nothing nauseates a laboring woman and her 
husband more than to feel that they are being 
looked on as “psychological entities.” Nothing 
fills them with more rage than to feel that their 
physician, either by action or word, is of the 
opinion that they are doing what they are doing 
“simply because they are filled with fear.” 
Nothing tears them apart more than to have the 
physician imply that pain will disappear or sub- 
side only if they will become unfrightened and 
more confident and relaxed. Perhaps there is a 
grain of truth in the statement, but such philo- 
sophical dissertation is more appropriate for 
armchair discussion—not the labor room. Oh, 
yes, there are women who will take psychologi- 
cal beatings of this sort and come out all right, 
but one wonders what they have gained other 
than a sick feeling in the pit of their stomach. 
People in general like to be accepted for what 
they are. Most persons have an urge to do the 
best that they can with any given situation. 
This certainly applies to the laboring woman 
and her husband. If a woman in labor is 
worried or tense, she has a right to be. She is 
often very reassured by such a phrase as “Yes, 
this is tough business at times all right, but keep 
going. You are doing all right. Here is a 
hypodermic to help take the edge off things. 
You will make it, I assure you.” Or, if a 
woman is afraid, she is often eased by remarks 
such as these: “Yes, most people would be fear- 
ful at a time like this. I’m sure that I would 
be too.” Perhaps she is eased by the realization 
that she is not different from others and that 
even her doctor has a human side too. Often 
one hears a laboring woman state, “Oh, doctor, 
I wish that I would have this baby soon. I’m 
tired of this!” A comforting answer might be 
“I don’t blame you. It must seem like a long 
time, and labor is a drain on patience all right. 
But here is a sedative to ease things. The nurse 
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will give you a back rub which will help. Your 
labor is going along according to schedule. We 
will get there before too long. I don’t suppose 
it can be too soon for you.” Or another patient 
might say “This is a lot easier than I expected.” 
There is no particular answer for that one. She 
has already said it. 

It takes a reasonably experienced medical 
attendant to care for the human, as well as the 
mechanical, side of labor. He or she must be 
imbued with a good deal of patience and a sense 
of understanding about what having a baby 
means to a great many mothers and fathers. He 
or she needs the ability to honestly reassure the 
patient and an inordinate amount of respect for 
what the patient and her uterus can accomplish 
if given a chance. He or she would do well 
to realize that most women and their husbands 
are dreading more or less the worst and that 
little meaningless remarks are quickly miscon- 
strued to mean that trouble is brewing. 

The medical attendant is more helpful when 
he realizes that overreassurance makes the pa- 
tient suspicious that something is not quite 
right. Nothing is more nauseating to a woman 
in labor than a bubbling, too cheerful obstetri- 
cian who clapps his hands together and says 
“And how are we today!’ It is wisest to be 
straightforward, sincere. Honesty pays the big- 
gest dividends. A medical attendant of course 
cannot change his personality, but he will find 
it the better part of wisdom to keep unwarranted 
gloom or enthusiasm at a minimum. 

Most patients enter labor with a variety of 
feelings. Many are relieved that labor has 
finally started and that the last few long weeks 
of discomfort and clumsiness have come to an 
end. But many (even the most adequately 
schooled and educated) will be doubtful and 
apprehensive because of the misconceptions and 
old wives’ tales that they have heard most of 
their lives. 

The gloomy patient who says ‘Oh my God, it 
has finally started” means this! The doctor 
need not become gloomy too, but may simply 
say “Labor is serious business.” Appreciation 
of the patient’s mood is reassuring to her. 
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Another patient may say ‘Oh, doctor, since I 
know so much about it, my labor will be a 
breeze!” The doctor might approach this by 
stating “I am sure that any pleasure you may 
get, you will be grateful for,” which may be a 
tactful way of saying “Is that so?” It offers 
the way for the doctor to gently re-educate the 
patient that, though having a baby may be mean- 
ingful and heart-warming, it is by no means a 
breeze. 

As the medical attendant stays with his pa- 
tient, conversation is as relaxing and as easy as 
possible. He need not be a chatterbox, nor a 
mute. It is a help if he is calm and says in a 
relaxed way any natural thing that comes to his 
mind that is honestly comforting and reassuring. 
Sometimes only a word or two is necessary. 
Sometimes a somewhat lengthy discussion is in 
order, even a rough drawing or two of what is 
happening. 

The major part of this staying with the pa- 
tient can be done by a well-trained, thoughtful 
and understanding labor nurse. The doctor 
need do no more than admit the patient, stay a 
few minutes with her and her husband and 
leave the majority of the rest of the labor to the 
nurse. We find that it is wise, however, if it is 
at all possible, to be with the patient ourselves 
from the time the cervix is 8 or 9 cm. dilated 
until the termination of labor, although even 
here a well-trained and willing nurse can carry 
on quite adequately with the majority of patients 
until the second stage is well in progress. 

In general, then, we forget psychological 
theory when handling a patient in labor. We 
accept anything that the patient does as being 
the best that she can do and are satisfied with 
it. We admire the humanness in our patient 
and try to demonstrate our own human under- 
standing of the turmoil of labor to our patient. 
This sort of “humanistic support” is usually a 
very valuable adjunct to the tried and true tech- 
nics of taking care of a laboring patient. 

There is no need to go into the basic anatomi- 
cal aspects of uncomplicated and normal labor 
here, but it might be well to say a little about 
the four periods of turmoil and struggle that 
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have some emotional importance and signifi- 
cance for the patient. 

One period occurs in the first stage when the 
cervix is about 6 or 7 cm. dilated. Even though 
the patient may know that a primiparous labor 
entails a period of from 12 to 15 hours, it never 
quite occurs to her how long 12 to 15 hours can 
be until she has gone through the first 5 or 6 
hours of labor. At this time she feels that her 
baby will never be delivered and that something 
must be wrong. Many of the old wives’ tales 
will, perhaps, come back to her and make her 
frantic. It is at this time that excessive doses 
of medication have so often been given to a 
laboring woman. Moderate, though adequate, 
doses of medication and the reassuring presence 
of the doctor or nurse usually are more effective 
in helping the patient along. I have seen many 
a frightened and apprehensive, yet willing girl 
in the first stage of labor develop an indescriba- 
ble maternal patience. This patience has been 
developed largely with the help of calm re- 
assurance and advice of the physician or nurse. 
Often excessive doses of medication do no more 
than make the patient more apprehensive and 
terrorized. She feels that she has lost her self 
control. She is right. She has, 

Usually after half or three quarters of an 
hour of attention, in addition to appropriate 
medication, the patient develops a patience 
which may remain with her for months or years 
afterwards. It is this interval, or perhaps the en- 
tire labor, which seems to teach her that labor 
just cannot be hurried! Perhaps it also stim- 
ulates her to develop the feeling that /ife it- 
self cannot be hurried—a valuable lesson for 
anyone to learn!! 

The second important period, from the hu- 
manistic standpoint, occurs at the end of the 
first stage of labor when the discomfort becomes 
most marked. This pain lasts about an hour, or 
for about 16 or 17 contractions. It is felt 
usually in the back, although it may be felt 
only anteriorly above the groins and symphysis 
pubis, sometimes in both back and front. It 
usually becomes marked in primiparas, but 
ordinarily it is not unbearable. The more adept 
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the obstetrician is at offering adequate doses 
of medication or nitrous oxide to breathe with 
each contraction and the more willing he is to 
see that someone stays with his patient at this 
time and reassures her, the more likely is she to 
be “carried over” into the second stage of labor 
without losing her cooperation. There are 
certain patients, however, whose pain becomes 
unbearable at this time, and it is in this period of 
labor that caudal and spinal anesthesia is finding 
its place. 

In the early second stage of labor comes the 
third period which is of some emotional impor- 
tance. The patient begins to feel the beginning 
of a sensation of “bearing down,” but it is not 
very definite as yet because the head has not 
descended deeply enough, nor has it rotated 
completely. She must be kept from pushing and 
must be reassured that a little more time is 
necessary for the head to rotate further and to 
descend deeper into the pelvis. Should she push 
too early she will do nothing more than wear 
herself out. Explaining this to her and offer- 
ing her nitrous oxide to breathe with each con- 
traction usually maintains her cooperation ade- 
quately. 

The fourth important period from an emo- 
tional standpoint is at the time when the head 
has descended deep enough to reach the 
perineum. At this time bulging starts. The 
patient will inevitably have the feeling that the 
baby just cannot be delivered through the va- 
ginal opening without ripping her from stem 
to stern. By the use of pudendal block, this sen- 
sation is abolished and delivery can then proceed 
painlessly. Episiotomy can be performed, an 
even outlet forceps can be applied if required, 
without causing discomfort. 

One readily sees, then, that during these 
four periods of turmoil, it is necessary for even 
the most adequately instructed patient to have 
trained obstetrical personnel nearby to explain 
the process, to reassure her, and to administer 
adequate doses of medication. At the end of 
such prenatal training and at the end of such 
understanding and thoughtful support through- 
out labor, 90 percent of our patients deliver 
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quite spontaneously to their intense gratification. 

A word about the delivery room: In the de- 
livery room, the patient's back and shoulders and 
head are supported at a 30 degree angle by a 
sponge-rubber support ; in other words, she is in 
a semi-Fowlet’s position. This position makes 
it easier for her to push with contractions. The 
patient is not tied down; just prior to delivery 
her legs are supported, though not strapped, in 
stirrups. The patient is considered of prime 
importance, and noise and confusion are kept 
at a minimum. Whispering is not allowed in 
the delivery room because often the patient de- 
duces that something has gone wrong. 

Before anything is done, it is explained to her 
briefly. Things are unrushed and she is advised 
in detail how to breathe and push with each of 
her contractions. Although she may have - 
known what to expect in the second stage of 
labor, it is necessary to reinstruct her during 
delivery in an understanding confident voice. 
With the excitement of the baby being so near to 
delivery, she often forgets some of what she 
has learned and previously understood. 

When the occiput is in an anterior position, 
a patient will be relieved if she pushes with con- 
tractions. She may grimace and struggle vigor- 
ously as she pushes, but when she is asked she 
usually will tell you that it is a relief to be 
able to forcibly push. After the head has de- 
scended to the vaginal outlet and after the 
pudendal block has been applied, there is prac- 
tically no sensation at all with each push. As 
the head slowly emerges at the outlet of the 
vagina, an episiotomy is usually performed. 
Though not too common, it is quite noteworthy 
that occasionally some patients are so relaxed 
from pudendal block that a 7 or 8 pound baby 
can be delivered through a vaginal outlet with- 
out overstretching at all. This sort of relaxa- 
tion is comparable to that which is commonly 
seen with a caudal or saddle block. Some pa- 
tients are so calm and relaxed that episiotomy is 
not required even though a block has not been 
used. This is uncommon in primiparas. 

In the majority of patients, abdominal breath- 
ing is used in the first stage ; lateral chest breath- 
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ing at the end of the first stage and either lateral 
chest breathing or breath holding in the early 
second stage. Panting (like a puppy dog) is of 
help when the actual delivery is occurring. 
Panting prevents pushing at this time and helps 
facilitate a slow delivery. 

The baby is delivered slowly, while the doctor 
in a quiet but confident voice gives a play-by- 
play description of what part is appearing— 
head, bridge of the nose, tip of the nose, upper 
lip, the chin, entire head, and so on. After the 
head has been delivered, there is a wait until the 
next contraction. A reassuring look can be 
given and a few words said so that the patient 
will know that the largest part of the baby has 
been delivered and that in a short time another 
contraction will come along which will deliver 
the chest, abdomen and legs. When this hap- 
pens she is advised to pant again till the baby is 
completely delivered. 

The child is held so that the mother can 
discover for herself what sex it is and so that 
she can look the baby over and reassure her- 
self that it is all right. 

The reaction of many patients is quite a sight 
to behold. It is at this instant that a previously 
confused, but willing girl seems to turn into an 
all-knowing mother. Some women become 
ecstatic. Some have a few tears and the whole 
gamut of emotion is run one way or another. 
The mother is offered the opportunity to express 


herself in her own emotional way, whatever it 


may be, without interference. Activity stops in 
the delivery room. Medical personnel are im- 
mobile during these first few minutes to allow 
the mother the opportunity to completely feel 
whatever feelings happen to be hers. Perhaps 
a doctor or nurse may quietly say “You did a 
good job” or ‘That's a fine baby.” “Everything 
is all right” or some such thing. But these 
simply serve as a background for the mother’s 
intense feelings. 

As our ability to create confidence in parents- 
to-be increases, we find that an occasional hus- 
band can be allowed in the delivery room. Con- 
trary to what one might expect, they can be of 
great help to their wives. They do not faint. 
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They do not contaminate drapes. They are of 
amazing support to their wives. Almost in- 
variably they gain an awareness of the great job 
that their wives are doing. They are able to 
share more fully this experience which has con- 
siderable meaning for both of them. 

The presence of the father in the delivery 
room is not permitted unless he has been ade- 
quately schooled in what to expect. In most 
fast-moving maternity floors it would be ex- 
tremely impractical and unwise to allow the hus- 
bands to stay in the delivery room. The oc- 
casional husband who has been allowed in our 
delivery room has been of great help from a 
morale standpoint. 

After the patient has been delivered, she is 
taken back to her room and the baby is taken 
to the nursery. If she is using our rooming- 
in service, she takes the baby with her after a 
10 to 12 hour rest. This service cannot be dis- 
cussed here, but at least I can say that most 
mothers who use it go home with a feeling of 
great confidence in their own ability to handle 
their babies. 

It makes sense to me that after a patient has 
gone through a pregnancy in the way I have de- 
scribed and after she has learned what it means 
to have someone stand by her, that she will be 
all the more patient and willing to stand by 
her own child as he goes through the various 
stages of growing up. Mother, baby and father 
alike must gain something from all of this. 

The value of the doctor-patient relationship, 
the doctor-nurse relationship, the mother-father 
relationship and the mother-child relationship is 
obvious. In stressing these relationships, I do 
not mean to imply that one person intends to be 
a God for another, but simply that it is possible 
for human beings to get along together and to 
have their lives made richer and fuller by doing 
so. 

If nothing else, what I have said here tonight 
might give you an idea—which you may well 
have anyway—of what the physician can do, in 
a more or less strictly organic field, to function 
as a “lateral” counselor. By this I mean that he 
doesn’t particularly counsel a person about her 
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difficulties as you might do your counseling. 
Now and again he does, of course, but in gen- 
eral, no. It is a matter of establishing rela- 
tively friendly inter-personal relations, humanis- 
tic support and prenatal education. It is not 
being Godlike to one’s patient, but rather it is 
working along with the patient. As a result 
one finds that happiness in these families com- 
monly increases. Now, I don’t want to sound 
excessively optimistic and naive, as though the 
obstetrician has a tool in his hand which will 
cure all ills. He doesn’t. But he has an oppor- 
tunity to work with people, as you do. 

I can’t help but get the same feeling tonight 
as I got when I talked at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, in Dr. Mudd’s class. I see before me 
a group of people who have sat here for an hour 
or more to listen to a stranger discuss a field 
that is new, and I sense the quiet in the room 
as you have all listened to me. The “together- 
ness” that has been exemplified by you has im- 
pressed me once again how human beings yearn 
to integrate and feel the warmth of human 
unity. My respect ‘for the human being has 
gone even higher. (Applause) 


Chairman Mudd: 1 almost feel inspired to 
start having my four children all over again. 
I was fascinated in watching the faces of the 
group. The doctor spoke in terms of profes- 
sional people, but I see here women of various 
ages who have had their children, and I see two 
of my own staff who within the last six months 
have both given birth; one to twin boys, and 
one to a nine pound boy, simply sitting there 
beaming the entire time. I also thought of the 
various technical descriptions and terms which 
are used in my professional field of social work, 
and in some of the psychiatric literature and 
wondered if here wasn’t a kind of natural way 
of doing some of the things that we also try 
to do and describe in much more technical lan- 
guage, in interviewing people and getting along 
with people in different ways. I arn sure we are 
very grateful to you, Dr. Marsh. (Applause) 

I have heard some of Dr. Marsh's stories three 
times now and I wasn’t sure I could bear it, 
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but I laughed just as hard the third time as the 
first. 

We are fortunate to carry on this subject of 
education with parents, with another one of our 
members, Dr. Luther E. Woodward, who will 
carry the discussion into his own field of profes- 
sional activity. Dr. Woodward was for 11 
years connected with the Child Guidance Bureau 
of the New York City Schools, and for six years 
was field consultant of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. He is now with the 
Mental Health Commission of New York State. 
We are delighted to have him with us. 


Luther Woodward: The activity that I need to 
present very briefly is one that is outside of 
my present job, one of my educational interests 
that I have followed more or less for a good’ 
many years. 

For the last six years on invitation of the 
New York Visiting Nurse Association I have 
participated in their pre-parent education, and 
recently their parent education, the very, very 
early parental education. That organization 
reaches about 5,000 expectant mothers and per- 
haps 300 or 400 expectant fathers, in classes of 
seven or eight weeks’ duration, every year. I 
don’t meet with all of them, but I meet with all 
the father classes, and the recently formed father 
and mother classes. These are all expectant 
parents whose first baby is to be born within the 
next three months as a rule; sometimes the next 
three weeks, or the next hours. If labor begins 
by 6 o'clock it is understood that the mother 
should not come. They are all in practically the 
same stage of their expectant parenthood. 

I am sure that the groups are larger than 
some of you here would subscribe to, because 
some of these groups of fathers alone have 
been as large as 60, and when I have the group, 
which is the last one or two sessions, the mothers 
are invited as guests. 

Before I meet with them, the fathers have had 
six sessions with Mrs. Ethel Donny or another 
nurse receiving instruction covering the same 
kind of ground which Dr. Marsh has indicated 
that he discusses in his four or more sessions 
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with the parents. The nurses acquaint the 
fathers with what happens at conception and 
how the baby develops; what provision to make 
about going to the hospital; what will happen 
after they go to the hospital ; what is the course 
of labor from the beginning until birth. Inci- 
dentally, we find the fathers keep very careful 
records when labor begins. They time the fre- 
quency and the duration with greater accuracy 
than the mothers do. One group that I met 
with recently, when their babies were 10 to 12 
months old, reported that if it had not been for 
the alertness of the well informed fathers two 
of the babies would probably have been born 
in a cab for they just barely made it. The doctor 
didn’t get to the hospital on time and the 
mothers went only on the insistence of the 
father that they had better get going. 


Marsh: I have one comment. Since I re- 
turned from service and went back into practice 
in 1945, I have had four patients that have not 
gotten to the hospital, and every one of them 
was married to a doctor. (Laughter) 


Woodward (Continuing): I was asked to 
come in on these father classes of which there 
are usually seven or eight groups a year, be- 
cause the fathers kept asking, ‘What about the 
baby ; what kind of a little person is the baby ?”’ 
“What about his emotional and social develop- 


ment?” So my assignment is always to discuss 


the emotional and social development of infants. 
But actually we spend, I should say, a third to 
half of the session—if I have only one session 
with them—discussing what happens to the 
parents in reference to the pregnancy in the first 
place, and secondly, the actual arrival of a new 
baby, which makes the family a triangle. Es- 
pecially if I meet with the fathers alone, as I 
have occasionally, some one always wants to 
know: “Is it normal? Do other fellows have 
dreams or fantasies of sexual intercourse with 
some former sweetheart or some other woman in 
the last two or three months of their wife's preg- 
nancy? I feel like a cad, but I don’t seem to be 
able to help myself.” Discussion reveals that 
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it is very common and is nothing to worry about. 
I give them reassurance. 

The fathers express a good deal of concern 
about just what role they can play. They have 
obviously gotten a lot of information. They are 
predisposed to give their wives much more sup- 
port than they would without that information. 
We always have a half hour practically of dis- 
cussion as to what is involved in incorporating 
the infant into the family, into their emotions as 
it were. I frequently put an isosceles triangle 
on the board and let the base line represent the 


B 


M“< F 
give and take of affection and esteem and shared 
interests between husband and wife, and indi- 
cate that with the arrival of a baby a new focus 
inevitably occurs; that the two parents are still 
interested in each other very much, but each of 
them also has a major interest in the baby, whom 
I put up here at the apex. I suggest that the 
surest way of developing the best relationship 
between each parent and the baby is to pay a 
lot of attention to this base line of the father’s 
and mother’s interest in each other, 

There is usually quite frank discussion of 
the temporary disturbances in the sexual inter- 
course in the last couple of months of pregnancy, 
and the first month or so afterward, and they 
become aware that that is something that they 
adjust to fairly soon. They soon get back on a 
good congenial working relationship so far as 
their marital relations go, and incorporate into 
their life their common concern for the infant. 

I have been particularly interested in the 
repeat sessions which we have been having re- 
cently with the same parent groups, retaining 
the identity of the group, the same 30-60 fathers 
and mothers who had originally taken the course 
of seven or eight sessions. Then we get them 
together after the baby is born. We found by 
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experimenting that we can’t get them together, 
at least in this town, when the babies are only 
two to five months old. I think perhaps they 
are so very, very busy with their parenting these 
infants that they haven’t yet learned the tech- 
nique of getting baby sitters. If we ask the 
parents of three, four, or five month old babies 
to come, we get only a slight nibble. If we ask 
the parents of babies who are now nine months 
to a year old, they virtually all come, and in all 
kinds of weather. It doesn’t matter if it is snow, 
storm or hail, they come. As Dr. Marsh has 
pointed out, a very great feeling of togetherness 
occurs when you have the same expectant fathers 
and mothers together for seven sessions. The 
fathers have gone through the laboratory period 
of bathing and clothing rubber life-sized, life- 
weight dolls, and heating formulas and what 
not. A very real spirit of camaraderie develops. 
And it still holds in this first session that we 
have after the babies have been born and are 
maybe six, eight or ten months old. There is as 
much enthusiasm as any Methodist Confessional 
Meeting ever had. They bubble over with con- 
sistently positive testimony of how much they 
got out of the nurses’ instruction and the dis- 
cussion that we had in the last one or two ses- 
sions on incorporating the baby into the family 
and caring for him wisely. It really does your 
heart good. You know you have done a little 
something that is appreciated by somebody. 

There is an unusual spirit of togetherness 
which I think is one of the biggest psychological 
values that this kind of group education has. 
I don’t think it is profound psychotherapy 
either, but it relieves a great deal of anxiety, and 
assists in the getting of information which 
serves them in good stead. 

The fathers feel they are much more active 
participants in the whole thing. They are able 
to give their wives much better moral support 
and actual practical aid during the pregnancy 
and at the time of labor. 

The discussion of their life after the baby 
comes home is all in a rather light and gay 
spirit. There is always some humor. I sug- 
gest for instance that one of the very few remain- 
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ing ways for the human male to act a bit chival- 
rous toward the female is for the father to con- 
sistently get up for that 2 A.M. feeding, and it 
isn’t a terrible chore. Fortunately lots of babies 
don’t demand feeding very long. It happens 
that our youngest got me up only three nights. 
I was interested in the reports of the last group, 
we got together, when the babies were 8-12 
months old. There wasn’t a baby in this group 
of maybe 40 fathers and mothers that had gotten 
anybody up after three months of age, not a one. 

It happened, too, in that particular group— 
I never saw anything like it—every baby that 
was represented by the parents present that night 
was a boy, without exception. It was a rainy 
night and I don’t know what girl babies do to 
parents that makes it impossible for them to 
come out, but there wasn’t a girl baby repre- 
sented in that last group. (Laughter) 

Before the baby is born they want to discuss 
an awful lot about what are babies like, and 
how do you take care of them. What is going 
to pop the first few weeks and months. And, of 
course, they are aware they are going to be con- 
cerned about feeding and elimination and sleep- 
ing schedules and what not. There are a few 
very real values that I think come cut of this 
kind of approach, where you get people together 
whose situation is almost identical and they are 
confronted with the same issues and anticipate 
the same joys. Partly because they have the 
same problems, it is the most fertile spot for 
education that I know. They are so ready. 
They are 101 percent ready to learn out of 
this process and they get a lot of help from 
one another. 

I know of nothing that any of us as counselors 
could say that gets across to them as effectively 
as for them to share their experiences about 
their babies. At one session recently we took 
note of the sleeping habits of babies who were 
practically all the same age, and found the great- 
est variety. The same was true of eating. They 
discover from this sharing of experience, that 
babies are just as different from one another as 
can be. I know of no equally effective correc- 
tive against the tendency of parents to want a 
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baby to arrive at a fixed point at a given age. If 
they are exposed to each other in this group, 
they just know that babies or children at any 
given age are not all exactly like the Yale 
School of Human Relations says they are. They 
throw away the scale or use it more flexibly. 

I could go on for quite a while enumerating 
other values that I see in this, but the camara- 
derie, the mutual support, the discovery of dif- 
ferences, and the understanding that they do get 
as to what kind of little people babies are, is 
really wholesome. This kind of an educational 
program would lend itself to all kinds of re- 
search possibilities which would intrigue me, if 
we had the funds and could vary the program 
and measure the result. Something is being 
planned. We may get something set up and 
follow some of these groups through a period 
of years. I think we could learn quite a lot. It 
is a very invigorating experience. I thoroughly 
recommend it to any of you if you want a lot 
of fun, and feel you want to accomplish the 
maximum for the number of hours invested. I 
don’t know anything that beats it. (Applause) 


Question From Audience: Concerning hered- 
ity, do they raise any questions as to their fears 
as to what the baby might be like? 


Woodward: No, not to any great extent, but 
this was included in the nurses’ instruction. 


Prior to the birth of the baby, the mothers some- — 


times show anxiety about the pregnancy and oc- 
casionally are a little hostile about their unequal 
role. They talk it out with each other in the 
presence of the men and the men admit it. 
Heretofore most of the fathers had separate 
classes, but now they have shifted to getting 
fathers and mothers together right from the 
first session, because increasingly the mothers 
were asking for it and the fathers have been 
asking for it. So we are trying that and we are 
watching to see what difference it makes. If 
I were setting it up ideally, I would choose to 
have one session at least with just the fathers, 
because they are not quite comfortable about 
talking about their fantasies of sexual relations 
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with old girl friends that they have forgotten for 
five years. That produces some anxiety. 


Chairman Mudd: 1 think Dr. Woodward's 
adjective of ‘invigorating’ is what stays with 
me. I think it was just a tremendous privilege 
to us, and I notice there are a lot of questions. 
I see the hands of Dr. Dewees and others. 

Now, our perhaps only philosopher member 
—I don’t know whether there are any more— 
Mr. Lawrence K. Frank, a very dear friend of 
many of us, is going to open the discussion. 
Larry Frank has written so many well-known 
and excellent books that I hardly know which 
one in particular to call to your attention, but 
I think the fact that he and his wife are now 
writing books together is one of the most inter- 
esting things for us. The book, How to Help 
Your Child in School, by Mary and Lawrence 
Frank, if you are not familiar with it, is some- 
thing which I know you all would enjoy. 


Lawrence Frank: As Dr. Marsh was talking, 
several things occurred to me. One is that, as 
Robert Lynd suggested, it would be highly ad- 
vantageous for everybody concerned to talk, not 
about the pregnant woman, but about the preg- 
nant family, recognizing that the family is a 
unit, and the disregarding of that unity may be 
responsible for a great many difficulties. 

Now, this change in obstetrics, that is so well 
described by Dr. Marsh, is from the assumption 
that “A pregnant woman is 2 bothersome ap- 
pendage to a gravid uterus—”’ to a concern for 
the woman as a personality. There has been a 
lot of sentimental talk about the importance of 
motherhood, but little in the way of making 
that really meaningful. Likewise we speak of 
the family as the cornerstone of society, the bul- 
wark of civilization, and then everyone imposes 
the most outrageous burdens upon families, 

It seems to me that we are going through an 
extraordinary revolution, as women are begin- 
ning to seek and to be accorded two new hu- 
man rights: women are demanding the right of 
control over their own pefson even in marriage, 
no longer bound by the old doctrine of conjugal 
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rights and duties to perform unwelcome sexual 
duties. A law professor once said this meant 
rights for the husbands and duties for the 
wives! The other extraordinary change is that 
women are asking for control over their own 
fertility, to have a baby when and only when 
they are ready and willing to conceive. Those 
two new rights seem to be of greatest signifi- 
cance, because the way women are going to use 
those rights will have more to do with the 
future—lI say this very seriously—of our culture 
than anything else. (Cf. my paper, “Sex as an 
Expression of Personality,” in Pastoral Psychol- 
ogy for February, 1953.) 

These new rights are ways of according 
women the human dignity, which we have here- 
tofore talked about always with a masculine 
connotation. We begin to see that human 
dignity must be respected not only in man, but 
in women and in children, beginning at birth. 

May I now refer to what you are all familiar 
with, the tragically named, so-called “reconcilia- 
tion baby.” We hear people say to couples, 
“Just have a baby and the marriage will be all 
right.” But usually it doesn’t happen that way, 
possibly because the kind of bringing the family 
together described by Dr. Marsh was not pro- 
vided at the baby’s birth. The attempt at recon- 
ciliation that might have been fruitful is usually 
futile because the husband had nothing to do 
with the baby’s birth, no participation, no chance 
to see what Dr. Marsh is talking about. This 
means that we have to ask ourselves, in those 
cases where we see couples that are having a 
“reconciliation baby,” can we do anything to 
make full and effective use of that experience? 

It is very interesting to remember that in 
a sense we are now restoring what we had years 
ago and still do have in the South, rooming-in. 

I have often said to some of my medical 
friends, “Don’t you think that you have fully 
atoned for Semmelweis?” Because all this ultra 
antisepsis, keeping the mother isolated, the baby 
isolated, the father excluded and keeping the 
family apart at this significant time, has been 
a sort of vicarious atonement for Semmelweis. 
Today we can say there isn't such great danger 
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from infection as once thought but there is a 
real threat to mother, baby and marriage in these 
obstetrical hospital practices. 

Now, Dr. Woodward has carried forward this 
idea by emphasizing the opportunity in preg- 
nancy and childbirth for marriage counseling in 
the true sense, as contrasted with a clinical 
treatment of breaks in marriage. I would like 
to emphasize the accessibility of both man and 
woman for new learning, for insight, for re- 
orientation, which is probably greater than at 
any other time in their adult lives. Are we 
making full use of that opportunity and recep- 
tivity? We are getting more and more women 
and husbands in prenatal classes in our hos- 
pitals and outpatient clinics and the public health 
stations where there could be much worthwhile 
marriage counsel education. 

As we grow up and become mature, we cease 
to be demanding children and begin to think of 
somebody else, as for example, in the first altru- 
istic concerns of adolescents. It seems to me 
that marriage and then child bearing are the two 
great occasions when the human race has a 
chance to grow up, mature, and learn the ca- 
pacity to be strong, through generosity. 

In a certain sense we could also say that bring- 
ing the father in at childbirth as has been done 
in various places that Dr. Marsh mentioned, is 
a modern equivalent of the widespread prac- 
tice of couvade. There has been a great deal of 
discussion about why certain people put the 
father to bed, treat him as if he were having 
a child, and so on. The only explanation I 
know is, because the very relationship of a man 
to his child is so tenuous, this is a symbolic way 
of making him identify with his own child. 
Bringing the father in at childbirth might be 
said to be a restoration of the symbolic signifi- 
cance of couvade which was developed over 
many centuries and ages by people who weren't 
fools. They knew what they were doing, and 
we have lost sight of that. 

How to go ahead with marriage counseling 
in such a fashion that it begins to premeate into 
the various professions, both Dr. Marsh and 
Dr. Woodward have shown can be done. That 
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seems to be a very real professional responsi- 
bility of this association, to make clear to other 
professional groups the necessity of marriage 
counseling, including premarital, in their pro- 
fessional work with people. 


Chairman Mudd: Dr. Dewees. 


Lovett Dewees: Like all of you I sat on the 
edge of my chair and followed the speakers 
with a great deal of interest, and in my case it 
brought vivid memory of my own experiences as 
a doctor. I was glad for their communities that 
there are people doing such work. I want to 
say a word of warning, especially to the obsetri- 
cian, about retiring. I was a family doctor dur- 
ing many years, doing home deliveries before 
we had hospitals, and the time came when I said, 
“This is my last baby.” I hated to say it, but I 
was sure I ought to stop and I still think I was 
right. If Dr. Marsh ever comes to that time 
(which God forbid), I warn him that some of 
his patients will say, “If he won't deliver any 
more babies, I won’t have any more.”” (Laugh- 
ter) 


Anna Daniels: I would ask Dr. Woodward 
where the classes are held. 


Woodward: The mixed father and mother 
classes that I meet with are all held at the Visit- 
ing Nurse Association headquarters at 57th 
Street and Madison Avenue. They hold ex- 
pectant mother classes at 14 different centers 
scattered over New York City. 


Chairman Mudd: Mr. Neubeck. 


Gerhard Neubeck: What has been the experi- 
ence with expectant fathers and mothers whose 
tendency showed symptoms of not _ very 
happy with this thing. 


Marsh: I am going to overstate for a moment 
for purposes of clarity. I take with a grain of 
salt the statement of rejecting the baby just as I 
take occasional exception to the psychoanalysts 
—when they talk about the fact that women 
vomit because “‘they don’t want their babies.” 
I think it is possible for an individual to be 
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sufficiently distracted about who he is, or who 
she is, or what his or her function can be. I 
think that his or her own feeling of relatedness 
not only to life itself, but to those around him is 
sufficiently clouded in a sense of personal isola- 
tion that to consider such a straightforward 
thought as “rejection of the baby” is unlikely. 
All of us have some anxiety (which to me is per- 
sonal sense of loneliness) deep inside of us, but 
many of us have it more. One occasionally feels 
that this isn’t being a “good human being” 
(whatever that is!) to reveal anxiety or a sense 
of loneliness. So all of a sudden one feels that 
if it weren’t for this damned baby he or she 
wouldn't feel like this. But it isn’t the having 
of the baby that creates this “rejection.” It is 
the growing sense of dread associated with 
anxiety. I don’t think that in most instances the 
“rejecting” person is anywhere near considering 
what a baby might mean to them, but is being 
overwhelmed with a feeling of personal loneli- 
ness, isolation, and an inability to handle the 
situation. So that I think that this statement 
that someone may reject the child, well, it has 
reference to something else. 

I think the great difficulty that we all ex- 
perience in this culture is the freedom of giving 
and receiving tenderness. I think that this is 
what frightens us the most. 

I think that the person who rejects the child is 
having some difficulty with the giving and re- 
ceiving of human tenderness. How can a per- 
son who is raised in a relatively untender atmos- 
phere as a child later on, when an adult, fully 
dispense it? It is difficult to do, you see. 


Neubeck: I don’t care what you call it, but 
the feeling is there, the uncomfortable feeling 
about childbirth. 


Woodward: 1 have thought the term rejec- 
tion is really too violent a word. I remember my 
Latin, and it really means to throw out, to throw 
back. You can’t throw a baby back even if you 
want to. There was one father I knew whose 
baby was very malformed from some obstetrical 
abuse among other things, and he said to the 
wife, “Throw the damn thing in the cellar.” 
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Now, that’s the most vioient kind of rejection I 
have ever known. We rarely get such extreme 
attitudes because these families have elected to 
take the course. However, there is usually dis- 
cussion of the ambivalence of people's feelings, 
their love and hate, and of the need of little 
children to express their hostile feelings and 
that when youngsters make parents angry, there 
will be times when they can’t conceal their feel- 
ings. It is the way everybody feels. They get 
an awareness of that. Occasionally I have had a 
young mother or mother-to-be come up and say, 
“I take it you don’t think that because we are 
having our baby at a time we didn’t plan, you 
don’t think that I will hate the baby, or that it 
will be bad for the baby for life.” 

Some of the literature I think has scared 
parents green on that kind of thing, and they 
feel reassured in a discussion of the normal 
ambivalence of people’s emotions and become 
aware that there are times when all of us feel 
like kicking the people we usually love right 
around the block, and that this is normal. They 
discover how very unusual the so-called normal 
is. From that kind of thinking and feeling, 
whatever partial feeling of rejection they have 
gets somewhat dissipated, and so I think they 
are somewhat better off for the discussion. 


Chairman Mudd: 1 just can’t get over this 
meeting. Usually these meetings have con- 
siderable disagreement and controversy, and 
just to bring in a little, our Vice President here 
disagrees with Dr. Woodward. He just told me 
you can throw a baby out, because they have a 
patient down at Bellevue now who did throw 
her baby out the window and killed it, and they 
are working with her. 


Woodward: 1 meant before they are born. 
(Laughter) 
Chairman Mudd: Dr. Gause. 


Ralph Gause: 1 just wanted to ask Dr. Marsh, 
how do you feel this program can be accelerated, 
the acceptance of it in the medical schools? 
How can you better sell this to the teachers of 
obstetrics so that you can get this millennium 
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across quicker? Your program is wonderful, 
but how to get this program across quicker so 
that we can get enough people fast enough is the 


point. 
Marsh: I think it is almost like the stage of 
labor. One has simply got to be patient. 


Gause: That isn’t enough, 


Marsh: That’s what the woman in labor says 
also, you know. I don’t think that the growth 
of these ideas can be hurried. You can not 
expect certain types of doctor-personalities to 
become interested in a program such as this. 
As Ludwig Emge, professor emeritus of gyne- 
cology and obstetrics at Stanford University, 
said, ‘This is fine for you, but you have a par- 
ticular kind of temperament. I have had a great 
number of residents who would do more harm- 
ful obstetrics if they tried to follow what you 
do.” 

But there is slowly occurring among medical 
students a desire to learn about this sort of ap- 
proach to medicine, and slowly the old genera- 
tion will die off and a new one will come along. 
I think that if one were to push this program, it 
would be the same as pushing labor, which as 
you know is unwise. 


Frank: Once a practice gets established in a 
profession, attempts to change it are met with 
the question, “What is your evidence?” Al- 
though few ever ask for the evidence for the 
accepted practices. When we began to get away 
from the four hour feeding schedules we were 
asked, ‘What is your evidence for self-regula- 
tion and more frequent feeding?” I once 
asked what was the evidence for the practice 
of four hour feeding. About 1900 somebody in 
a hospital took 3 or 4 newborn babies, gave 
them barium in cow’s milk, x-rayed them every 
half hour, and found it took four hours for the 
infants’ stomachs to empty! That report got 
into all the textbooks, and is still regarded as 
scientific evidence. Now, when you want to 
give up four hour feeding, you have to meet the 
demand for the most extraordinary evidence to 
refute something that was never valid in the 
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first place. That, however, is frequent in the 
history of medical development. 


Chairman Mudd: Dr. Stone. 


Abraham Stone: Some of the things Dr. 
Marsh mentioned as being new and novel in 
our country today have, as a matter of fact, been 
practiced in India for ages. Childbirth is 
looked upon as a very natural process, and 
anesthetics are very rarely used. Women give 
birth without great fear and without much 
anxiety, in a very natural way. I have visited 
obstetrical hospitals in many parts of India, 
and in only one did I see a nursery. After the 
baby is born it is placed in a crib at the foot of 
the mother’s bed, and there it remains all during 
the mother’s stay in the hospital. 

In one hospital I saw hospital suites for the 
lying-in woman; one room in which the mother 
stays with her baby, and next to it another room 
into which her family—her mother or mother- 
in-law, her husband, and aunt or so—move 
in. They have a little kitchenette, next to the 
rooms, in which the family food is prepared, as 
the lying-in woman may be used to certain types 
of food only, and she will not eat the hospital 
fare. 

I want to extend a little further the remarks 
of Dr. Marsh. He pointed out the closeness 
which develops between the husband and wife 
when he brings them together in the pre- 
delivery stage. We have here at the Bureau a 
fertility service for childless couples. Before 
they are examined and after these patients are 
registered, they are asked to attend an orienta- 
tion class. I had one last night with about 30 
couples present here. I take time to discuss with 
them reproductive anatomy and physiology, the 
various factors that may cause childlessness, 
what tests we have to determine the causes, and 
what kind of therapy we have. All through 
the discussion we try to emphasize the fact that 
infertility is not the problem of a wife or 
husband, that it is a problem of the couple, of 
the family unit. As the discussion proceeds, one 
sometimes sees a husband and wife actually 
drawing nearer together. Sometimes they begin 
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holding hands, because there is a feeling of 
unity, a feeling that the problem is mutual, one 
in which both of them have to participate. The 
fact that they are no longer unique, that many 
other couples sitting there together have similar 
problems, gives them a great feeling of reas- 
surance and confidence. 

Not long ago I received a letter from one 
patient thanking us very much for the aid she 
had received at the Bureau. She wrote: “I came 
to one of your orientation lectures and the next 
month I became pregnant.” (Laughter) 


Chairman Mudd: Dr. Levine. 


Lena Levine: 1 am wondering whether Dr. 
Marsh can say definitely that the women who 
take the course he described have wanted their 
babies. When I was an obstetrician I was also 
working at the Margaret Sanger Bureau. In the 
labor room of the hospital where I delivered 
babies the nurses used to say, “Dr. Levine, what 
do you do with your patients ?” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Well, they act differently.” 

“I don’t do anything special with them. 
They want their babies. They have planned 
these babies.” At the same time, too, I heard 
the shrieks of other patients. If a husband of 
such a patient was in the delivery room with 
his wife, he would have to run fast because that 
woman was “caught,” and being caught, she 
wouldn’t tolerate the discomfort of labor. She 
hated the whole process and she swore at her 
husband. I want to ask whether you can work 
in this way with the woman who has been 
“caught,” who has “never wanted the brat any- 
way.” I think there isn’t enough attention given 
to the fact of planning for parenthood; in giv- 
ing a woman and a man the ability to control 
conception, and we are not sufficiently aware 
of the effect of their attitudes toward pregnancy, 
labor and their children. 


Marsh; 1 have an inordinate amount of faith 
in the amiability of human beings. Yes, I think 
a very high percentage of patients that I see are 
disturbed by the fact that they are pregnant. It 
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is very common. They may want a baby but 
would like to have it next year. There are a 
good many patients who don’t want the baby 
for pretty good practical reasons. Maybe they 
have to support an aged mother or father, or 
maybe they just don’t have the money for a baby, 
or maybe they just don’t like children, etc. It is 
surprising that if given an opportunity to feel 
that it is “‘all right’ to dislike being caught in a 
pregnancy a woman can be helped to accept the 
situation. She may still have some reservations, 
yes. It would be good if it hadn’t happened, 
but nonetheless she is in it. The one thing that 
I admire about human beings is the urge, that 
I am certain is inside of all us, to make our lives 
simpler and to adjust to a status quo. To get 
well so to speak. I think if this urge is ap- 
pealed to, that a person will take an inordinate 
amount of hardships and heartaches and finally 
will come out on the positive end so that when 
one finds a woman who is disturbed about hav- 
ing a baby it is perfectly understandable why 
she wouldn't like it. But slowly a process 
of change goes on in her and she will accept 
it if given an opportunity to accept her own 
“negative” feelings—it may be greater in some 
than in others—if given a chance to feel she 
doesn’t have to be so crazy about being preg- 
nant, slowly something happens to her and 
her mood changes. 


Sidonie Gruenberg: A film on childbirth 
brings out this very point. A couple, a medical 
student and his wife, come to consult a doctor 
about an unplanned pregnancy, In the course of 
their interviews, the doctor helps them to adjust 
their attitudes and feelings so that the fact that 
the baby had not been planned for no longer 
stands in the way of their accepting it fully. I 
think this is one of the most valuable aspects of 
that particular movie. 


Chairman Mudd: Dr. Taylor, you are here for 
the first time. Do you want to just say any- 
thing? 


Katharine Whiteside Taylor: 1 am so inter- 
ested in the preventive mental hygiene aspect 
of these things that we can do in groups. We 
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couldn’t reach all of these people with these fine 
attitudes and insights by individual therapy and 
individual counseling. I am sure there is a great 
need for that, for certain cases need more. 
There is great value in the kind of thing you do 
with your groups and that Dr. Woodward does 
with his prenatal and young parents’ group. 

I agree with you that that is one of the 
times when they are most receptive and most 
enthusiastic. I am especially interested in our 
program in Baltimore, where we try to get all 
the parents of every level all the time, and, as 
you say, to get the parents when they are so 
busy with their first baby is difficult. I was 
wondering how you got them? Of course, if 
every obstetrician were like Dr. Marsh, he would 
send all the parents to Dr. Woodward, and 
everything would be fine. Then perhaps we 


wouldn't have any more neuroses at middle age. 


Chairman Mudd: Dr. Mace. 


David Mace: It is a little late in the evening, 
but I wouldn’t like to leave this meeting with- 
out having the opportunity to say how much I 
have appreciated it. It stands out as one of the 
most memorable discussions we have had. I 
think the reason we have all been so happy and 
excited and united about it is because we have 
instinctively recognized that here is something 
absolutely vital to marriage. Our society has 
been trying rather desperately for the last few 
years to do something to keep marriages together 
by pressures of all descriptions. Perhaps we 
have failed to realize that the weak link in the 
family has been the father-child link, and that 
maybe the indirect method of strengthening mar- 
riages by developing the kind of father who can 
function effectively is the best method. The 
word “Fatherhood” has had a rather severe sig- 
nificance and connotation for us. Maybe we 
should coin a new term like ‘‘Daddyhood” which 
includes the aspects of tenderness about which 
Dr. Marsh has been so effectively speaking. 

Many of you, perhaps, will know the very 
fine work of our English psychologist, Ian 
Suttie, who was cut off in his prime, but whose 
book, on “The Origins of Love and Hate,” 
brings out the fact that there is in our society 
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a taboo on tenderness which affects very much 
the reactions of the man. Perhaps one point at 
which the man can break through this taboo on 
tenderness is by being helped to be a daddy. 
This idea of having the father in with the 
mother throughout the mysterious and wonder- 
ful process of birth could do so much emotion- 
ally, spiritually and psychologically to help him 
in this respect. 

I took part in an interesting discussion in 
England last summer about the development of 
the modern family, and an interesting point 
came up. Several people were reminding us that, 
when women began to break out of the home 
and go into the professions and industry and 
take their place alongside men, the men were 
tremendously resentful about it, because they felt 
that women were breaking into their sphere. 
Yet in a similar way today there are many 
women who are resenting the fact that the man 
is coming into their sphere. When the man 
wants to be a daddy and when he wants to help, 
the woman says, “Oh, you're too awkward. 
You don’t understand all this. Get out of the 
way and let me get on with it.” So the father 
feels rejected in his rather feeble and half- 
hearted efforts to come in alongside his wife as 
the tender parent of his child. 

Now, maybe one of the reasons for that atti- 
tude in some of these modern women is that 
they don’t have their husbands there at the start, 
and it may be that we have really happened'on . 
something tremendously important here. What 
Larry Frank said about the couvade is relevant. 
If we could bring the father alongside the 
mother in that first tremendously significant ex- 
perience of birth, then the resentment might 
never arise. Because they started together by 
holding hands and sweating it out, they would 
be able to go all the way together, and the man’s 
capacity for tenderness would be released and 
the strong link between the two as father and 
mother would be cemented. 

You surely have noticed that there are cer- 
tain types of men who will struggle desperately 
and work with the counselor on their marriage 
problem because they love their children, be- 
cause though they find it hard to get on with 
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their wives, the thought of breaking with their 
children hurts them even more deeply. Now, 
if we had more men of that kind, we would 
have a far better chance as marriage counselors. 
The problem is too often that the man doesn’t 
care about his children; he just wants to walk 
off with the other woman. He will make a 
financial provision, but his personal relation- 
ship with his children has never developed. If 
that relationship could develop, and he could 
show tenderness to his children, he would 
awaken a great gratitude in his wife which 
would in turn create in her an attitude of tender- 
ness toward him, even when he was difficult to 
live with. 

And so, through focusing attention not on the 
husband-wife relationship, but on the father, 
the daddy-child relationship, we could release 
all sorts of forces and energies that would 
strengthen marriage and cement the family. 
These have been the thoughts that have been 
going through my mind tonight. I think it 
has been a very significant and fruitful session. 


Woodward: It is interesting how many of 
these fathers had a tough time registering at 
first. Some of them said they went up on the 
elevator three times and approached the desk 
and went back down. The third time they 
made it and registered. They took a lot of guy- 
ing from their friends, some of them who were 
to be daddies too, but before they got through 
with the course or soon after, they almost be- 
came experts among their friends. They were 
consulted, and others wanted to know if they 
could get in on the course. But many of them 
said that they had qualms that maybe it wasn’t 
masculine to take a course on how a baby grows 
and gets born and what not, but that after they 
got into it, they liked it. 


Lester Dearborn: What about the third or 
fourth baby? Does the same thing hold true 
if this is the third or fourth? 


Marsh: Do you mean the same thing about 
mothers and fathers being together ? 


Dearborn: Is the need the same? 
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Marsh: No, not as much. It becomes pro- 
gressively less, because there has been schooling 
previously in other pregnancies. Very often 
with a third baby, the woman says, “I got a 
good deal out of those classes, but now I have 
the two kids to take care of.” 

There are certain people for whom I feel 
these classes are harmful. I have seen some 
people who are so natural in temperament that 
when they come to classes such as this they get 
the feeling of, “Well, this baby business is just 
perfectly human. Why are you making all this 
fuss about it?” If I sense this ahead of time 
I advise them not to attend. I have seen some 
patients who are not particularly interested in 
children and I feel that they would get a mini- 
mum out of these various sessions, and yet some 
of them come anyway even though their interest 





isn’t so great. I have taken some of these pa- 
tients to the hospital myself and have shown 
them around the maternity ward and have 
shown them the delivery room, etc. This is a 
sort of personal casual tour of the hospital and 
without their knowing it, it gives them about 
all they particularly need in terms of reassurance 
and education. 


Vice-President Sharp: 1 think we had better 
adjourn now and break up into small groups. 
I again want to thank everyone very much, but 
the only thing I want to add in closing is that 
my first preceptor in the field of psychiatry, Dr. 
Adolph Meyer, would, I think, have been very 
happy tonight to have heard what will be de- 
scribed as the psychobiology of pregnancy, and 
all that it denotes. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY RELATIONS 
Annual Meeting, 1953 


ROBERT G. FOSTER, President 


Michigan State College is looking forward 
with high anticipation to the 1953 Conference 
of the National Council on Family Relations. 
Several departments and disciplines of the Col- 
lege have a deep-seated and enthusiastic interest 
in problems of home and family living and the 
relationship between various community agen- 
cies and the family. 

Through its Department of Special Courses 
and Conferences, the Continuing Education 
Service of the College will coordinate the vari- 
ous staff services and physical facilities of the 
campus. A Conference Coordinator has been 
designated to work intimately with the officers 
and committees of the Council. He will work 
closely with the President, the program director 
and the National office. 

With the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee the President has appointed David B. 
Treat, of Flint, Michigan, as program chairman 
and conference director of the annual meeting, 
which will be held at the Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Michigan, 
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August 31-September 2. 

The conference theme is ‘New Strengths for 
Family Life Today.” It seems probable that 
general sessions will seek answers to questions 
like these: What is family life like today? 
What do we know about the family? What are 
family ways of doing the things a family does? 
Do we know what we are doing when we try to 
improve the family? Can we discover some 
better tools for working with families? Just 
how can research help us most? The approach 
wili be practical ; down to earth. 

Careful attention is being given to the 
Evaluation Committee report of the 1952 annual 
meeting. Mrs. Helen Hiltner, Executive Secre- 
tary, sent a questionnaire to board members and 
others asking their suggestions regarding 
emphasis on the value of working groups in 
comparison with general sessions. Small gen- 
eral discussion groups on vital problems were 
much in demand. We will make every effort 
to meet these requests. There was a decided 
interest for presenting to conference members a 
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multi-professional answer to the question, 
“What's new in family life education?” 

The Advisory Board of the Journal and the 
Board of Directors will meet all day Sunday, 
August 30. Registration will begin Monday, 
August 31, and mimeographed reports of differ- 
ent committees, which have been appointed by 
the president, will be given out. Chairmen of 
these committees will be ready to explain and 
amplify these reports. This plan should reduce 
the necessity for too many business sessions. 
Every possible effort will be made to meet the 
Sections’ needs for discussion time. 

Since people come to meet and talk with lead- 
ers in the family life movement, time will be 
set aside for informal meetings and ‘How do 
you do it?” sessions. 

Site of the Conference will be the beautiful 
new Kellogg Center for Continuing Education. 
It provides an auditorium and 16 adjacent con- 
ference rooms specifically designed for the 
carrying on of effective work conferences. 

Food service facilities include the lovely State 
Room, seating 100 guests; a small and inex- 
pensive cafe, serving light lunches and snacks; a 
spacious ballroom for luncheons and banquets. 

193 twin-bed guest rooms, each with its own 
bath, running ice water, radio, and all the ap- 
pointments of a modern living room, provide 
comfortable and convenient housing accommo- 
dation. 


A spacious parking lot, immediately adjacent, 


provides parking without cost for up to 300 
cars. 

East Lansing is located in the geographical 
center of Michigan’s vacation land. Families 
desiring to combine the Conference with a vaca- 
tion will find opportunity for resorting, visits to 
points of industrial, cultural or historic interest, 
or scenic tours through either the lower or upper 
peninsulas of Michigan. 

Located three miles from the State Capital, 
East Lansing is easily reached by air, rail or 
highway. Capital Airlines joins with major 
transcontinental flights from East, South or 
West. The Pennsylvania Railway system and 
the Grand Trunk and Western provide railway 
transportation into Lansing. A network of 
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Sexual Harmony 
in 
MARRIAGE 


LIBRARY EDITION 


By OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD, Pu.D. 
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A guide to a happy and affectionate sex lite, 
by the well-known expert in marriage, family 
living, and human relations. Sound, scientific, 
detailed, and practical information on the sex 
relationship in marriage. Simple language, 
straightforward manner, and factual approach 
are combined with understanding and sympathy. 
The author has been guided throughout by the 
best current medical, psychiatric, and sociological 


opinion. Postpaid, $1.50 


Also available in paper-bound edition 
at 50¢, for professional distribution. 
(Quantity discounts on request.) 
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highways converges upon Lansing from all 
directions, 

Rooms are available at a special conference 
rate of $3 per person in twin-bed rooms. A 
single occupancy rate in similar rooms is $5 
per night. Regular conference group meals are 
available at approximately $4.50 per day. 

Costs of conference services facilities are in- 
cluded in the nominal registration fee collected 
by the College. It is estimated that total cost 
of the three-day Nationai Conference on Family 
Relations will be between $30.00 and $36.00, 
depending upon whether rooms are occupied 
singly or shared with a roommate. 

All members will receive further announce- 
ments when program plans are more nearly 
completed. The bulletin which will be sent by 
the Center will ask members to indicate their 
intention to register. Prompt returns of these 
preliminary registration notices to the Kellogg 
Center are very important for providing neces- 
sary facilities, 
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Classified Bibliography of Articles, Books, and 
Pamphlets on Sex, Love, Marriage, and 
Family Relations Published 
During 1952 


ALBERT ELLIS aND RUTH R. DOORBAR 


(Notg: This bibliography is cumulative and includes 
references which were published prior to 1952 but which did 
not appear in the 1951 bibliography. Items preceded by an 
asterisk include books, monographs, and longer pamphlets.) 
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Book Reviews 


THE BooK REVIEW AS ORIGINAL WRITING 


At least four kinds of books are reviewed 

and each has its own standards: 

A. The Monograph—a report of an original 
study. 

B. The Textbook—a summary of all previous 
writings and a synthesis of them. 

C. The Trade Book—for a lay audience or a 
scientific report written in lay language. 


D. The Document—prepared in relation to a | 


program of action, a legislative enactment, 
an historic event, a report of a specific 
conference. 
It is entirely possible that the given book or 
pamphlet fits none of these specific categories 
and should be treated as an example in itself. 
Regardless of the book, at least four questions 
can be asked concerning it: 
1. What does the author intend, e.g., to what 
audience is this book addressed ? 
2. To what extent does the author achieve the 
avowed purpose? 
3. Does your abstract of content include all 
the essential elements of the contribution 
made by this book or is it necessaty to state 
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only what the book contains and refer the 

reader to the original ? 

4. How is this book different from previous 
publications in its speciality and what aspects 
still remain to be covered ? 

Some books follow such a well recognized, 
conventional pattern that the abstract of content 
is the chief one among these four items. 

How many words are needed for an adequate 
review? The Journal audience must be con- 
sidered in this judgment. Is the book decidedly 
marginal to the interests of this Journal and 
its readers or is the book a major contribution 
of the decade in this field? A preliminary judg- 
ment may have been made by the editors in rela- 
tion to the general policy of the Journal but 
only after the book is examined can the final 
judgment be made. It is always possible to 
reduce a book review but only the reviewer can 
expand it effectively. 

A definite form is followed in listing the 
book. The signed book review carries the name 
of the author on the right; below it on the left, 
the department and the employing institution. 
If the reviewer is self-employed, the local 
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address is used. Because the Journal Marriage 
and Family Living is read by people in at least 
ten professions and by a large lay public, the 
academic training of the author or authors and 
of the reviewer are helpful items to the reader. 
If these items are not available in the citation 
and the signature, they can be incorporated in 
the body of the review. Two typewritten copies 
of the review are needed. 

An examination of recent issues of Marriage 
and Family Living will give illustrations of book 
review policy as outlined above. 

Finally, it is profitable to ask: Will this book 
review stand the test of re-reading ten years 
from now? 

MERTON D. OYLER 
The Ohio State University 


Your Marriage and the Law, Harriet F. Pilpel 
and Theodora Zavin. New York: Rinehart 
and Co., 1952. 358 pp. $3.95. 

The interaction between law and court pro- 
cedure on the one hand, and the human experi- 
ences of contracting, conducting, and terminat- 


ing marriages on the other, has become in recent 
years a matter for lively scrutiny by a growing 
number of citizens. What these citizens learn 
is evoking amazement, indignation, and a 
plethora of proposals for revising the laws and 
for humanizing the divorce courts. In Your 
Marriage and the Law this problem area is 
analyzed systematically and cogently by two 
attorneys who are specialists in domestic law. 
(They're mothers, too, and one has long been 
an active member of the American Association 
of Marriage Counselors.) Its comprehensive 
gtasp, its sound method of assembling and 
presenting data, and the care in general with 
which conclusions are reached and stated, to- 
gether with its readability, give it particular 
value for students of marriage and the family. 
Your Marriage and the Law deals with the 
reciprocal rights and duties of husbands and 
wives and their children, under the multi- 
various laws of the 48 states and the federal 
government. It is addressed to the intelligent 
layman, which for these authors means one who 
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earns his living in other than the legal profes- 
sion. It is not a what-to-do-about-it-book, It 
contains no advice about any individual's specific 
legal problem. It does make clear, however, 
that there are more legal aspects to everyday 
problems than most citizens realize. 

The first of its four parts, “Husbands and 
Wives,” discusses legal permissions and limita- 
tions with respect to contracting marriages and 
living in the married state. Included in its five 
chapters are such matters of fact as impediments 
to valid marriage, individual spousal rights at 
the tax collector’s window, and the rules for 
the transmission of property to children; and 
such problems as breach of promise, alienation 
of affection, and gift rights in broken engage- 
ments. The amount of space and detail given 
to each problem is proportional less to the 
numbers in the population who suffer than to 
the degree of legal complication. Breach of 
promise suits, though relatively very infrequent 
and involving a small fraction of one percent 
of the population, receive five or more times as 
much space as do the conditions for valid 
marriages, which affect directly more than 95 
percent of the population. If this appears to 
the social scientist as poor judgment or lack of 
balance, to the lawyer it reflects commendable 
grasp of relevant statutes and decisions, and of 
the legal problems involved. 

The second part, entitled “The Children,” 
deals with illegitimacy, adoption, and artificial 
insemination, as well as with the obligations 
and rights of parents and children in relations 
with one another, and with the meaning and 
usefulness of wills. Incredible though it may 
seem, only one state in the United States treats 
illegitimate children as equal in all respects to 
children of valid marriages. For all other 
states, to a greater or less degree, they are dirty 
little bastards and suffer lifelong legal penal- 
ties. 

In the chapter on artificial insemination medi- 
cal information and analysis of motives and 
emotional involvements are integrated with such 
meager law as exists. The formulations are 
precise and sane. This medical practice, the 
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authors suggest, is spreading rapidly among 
happily married but infertile couples. 

Part III, ‘The Sex Side,” consists of four 
chapters, which deal respectively with concep- 
tion control,! abortion, sterilization, and 
criminal sex behavior. Unfortunately, concep- 
tion control is labelled with the stereotype “birth 
control,” now almost out of use except in the 
public fulminations of its enemies. 

In many states, the authors note, statutes on 
conception control mix theology, morals, medi- 
cine, and indefensible law. With irrefutable 
facts and devastating logic they show that con- 
trary to intent, these laws: (1) encourage and 
facilitate the use of contraceptives by the un- 
married, and (2) by forbidding the use of 
medically-approved methods, leave married 
couples to use methods which involve dangers 
to health and marital harmony in all users, and 
which lead some to resort to criminal abortions. 

In pleading that conception control be “recog- 
nized for what it is, a problem for doctors 
rather than theologians or moralists,” however, 
the authors fail to make some important dis- 
tinctions. Whether or not to use contracep- 
tives is in fact felt by most couples to be a 
problem of morals and theology, as well as a 
problem in consumer economics. Once this 
is decided, however, the question of method 
—which may differ from marriage to marriage 
—is a problem of medicine. Workable rules to 


keep safe and ethical the distribution and sale 


of medically approved products, as the authors 
point out, are a problem primarily for the legal 
profession. Finally, the enactment of effective 
legislation is a problem for the voters and law- 
makers. 

Quoting those in the best positions to know, 
that the number of abortions in the U.S. is no 
less than 700,000 and may be as high as two 
million per year, of which from 80 to 95 percent 
are performed on married women, and illustrat- 
ing by cases from the clinical and legal records 
of a well-known medical school and its hospital, 
the authors conclude that present statutes for- 


1 This chapter was preprinted in Marriage and Family Liv- 
ing, vol. 14, no. 2, pp. 117-124 (May 1952). 
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bidding abortion, despite the grim vigor of their 
language, are in fact dead letters. This is so 
because they embody standards and scales of 
value which no longer prevail in our society, and 
also because their language is equivocal. Con- 
scientious doctors, therefore, are put in the 
position of having to operate with humane 
intentions and crossed fingers. The authors 
plead for laws more in accord with medical 
science and ethics. Only with such laws, they 
urge, can abortions be taken out of the hands of 
back street abortion mills which now cause 
permanent sterility, invalidism, and death to 
uncounted thousands each year. 

Compulsory sterilization for criminals, thera- 
peutic sterilization, and sterilization as a 
method of conception control in multiparous 
marriages are discussed with reference primarily 
to population policy and social welfare. 

The chapter, ‘Sex and the Criminal Law,” 
preprinted in Marriage and Family Living, 
Vol. 14, pp. 238-244, may be summarized as 
follows: the hodge-podge of existing law, and 
the many different ways it is applied and ad- 
ministered, is responsible for much injustice, 
and it permits too many dangerous sex offenders 
to remain at large or to re-enter society. There 
are two realms in which we should have both 
laws and enforcement: “‘prevention of the use 
of force and undue advantage,” and “protection 
of youth.” 

The recurring themes of this third section 
are worth pondering: ‘There is more integrity 
in a law which sets less exacting standards, but 
is enforced, than in one which sets its sights 
so high that it outstrips the ability and willing- 
ness of human beings to comply with it.” “Our 
ignorance regarding exactly what types of sexual 
behavior are dangerous to our society is abysmal, 
but our present elaborate interlocking systems 
of laws defining sex crimes bear but slight rela- 
tion to current customs and values, and probably 
also to social welfare and sound individual 
morality.” 

The fourth and last section, ‘Termination of 
Marriages,” distinguishes voluntary unofficial 
separations, legal separations, limited divorces, 
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annulments, and divorces. Its seven chapters 
define with case illustrations the human predica- 
ments for which each is used, and misused, as 
remedy; the legal grounds for each type of 
action; and under each the rights and duties 
of squabbling partners. Migratory divorces, 
and the confusion and injustices that they often 
involve, receive a particularly rigorous analysis. 
The steps through which discordant and disinte- 
gtating marriages march into annihilation are 
mapped with psychological insight as well as 
with legal skill. Specifically, it is shown how 
the legal doctrine of recrimination operates to 
deepen resentment and hostility, how the 
doctrine of condonation operates as a damper 
upon tentative desires for reconciliation, and 
how the necessary introduction of evidence to 
prove grounds invites perjury, and often endows 
the final parting with bitterness which further 
injures both the principals and their children. 
“I never knew what a skunk Tom was until I 
started to divorce him,” or similar sentiments 
in even more pungent language, are in fact 
heard daily in the corridors of our divorce 
courts. Enlightening also is the discussion of 
the conditions under which divorced persons 
may remarry. 

Despite the fact that 95 percent of all di- 
vorces are desired by both parties and are 
arranged with the help of attorneys, and so are 
docketed and tried as ‘‘uncontested,” in several 
states the defendant in a successful suit (in the 
eyes of the law a guilty wretch who merits 
punishment) cannot remarry until from one to 
two years after the decree becomes final, while 
the plaintiff (innocent and pure in the eyes of 
the law) at once enjoys without legal hindrance 
the freedom of the marriage market. 

In all of this the authors have drunk deeply 
of the wisdom in the professional papers of 
Judge Paul W. Alexander, material that un- 
fortunately is not yet available in book form. 
With a tribute to this pioneer, they affirm that 
there is proof beyond doubt for the generaliza- 
tion that our U.S. divorce law-in-action operates 
further to corrode discordant marriages, instead 
of fulfilling its declared intention of protecting 
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and conserving family life. They call for two 
reforms: the modernizing and humanizing of 
divorce law and divorce court procedure, and 
the establishing of family courts in which 
marriage counseling will precede legal actions. 
They do not deal with the problem of who shall 
decide what legal provisions are modern and 
humane, nor of how to convince legislatures 
and panels of judges responsible for court ad- 
ministration. Until the family court technique 
is adopted, which would have to be done state 
by state, “our divorce courts will remain rat 
mazes where divorce is granted to those sufh- 
ciently well coached by expensive legal talent 
in taking the proper turns.” 

A brief concluding chapter contains a chart 
of the grounds for divorce in the 48 states, an 
up-to-date and somewhat more specific version 
of what was published by Nimkoff ten years 
ago in The Family. The summary carries a 
punch: Statute books and court records are 
heavy with provisions whose purpose and 
utility disappeared 100 years ago. Huge gaps 
exist where legislation is needed to overcome 
confusion and injustice. In other areas, the law 
is so out-of-key with belief and practice, as to 
make technical sex criminals out of the vast 
majority of all of us. But to wait for needed 
reforms is unnecessary. We can and should 
extend marriage counseling now, not just more 
of the same with family caseworkers, pastors, 
doctors (and they might have added lawyers), 
but with technically competent counselors 
specifically trained for marriage counseling, 
themselves mature and well-integrated per- 
sonalities. ‘“‘Marriage preservation clinics’’ or- 
ganized in connection with family courts should 
be viewed much as we regard clinics for the 
preservation of physical health—essential public 
services. Finally, pointing to the fact that child 
welfare agencies have been a powerful influence 
in securing new and better illegitimacy and 
adoption laws, they anticipate that such clinics 
will help focus public attention on existing 
inadequate law, and even constitute the nuclei 
of pressure groups for laws more consonant with 
contemporary conditions and customs. Thus 
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the law will make its contribution to sustain and 
strengthen the American family. 
RALPH P. BRIDGMAN 
Supervisor of Marriage Counseling 
Court of Domestic Relations 
Lucas County, Toledo, Ohio 


Psychiatry and Catholicism. James H. Vander- 
Veldt and Robert P. Odenwald. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1952. pp. 433. $6.00 
The present confused and rather ominous state 

of world affairs has profound effects on the 
mental health of countless people. Many of 
those who give serious thought to the sources 
of the difficulties of these times seem willing to 
agree that many of these are basically moral and 
ethical problems. These serious thinkers will 
doubtless want to give consideration to Psychia- 
try and Catholicism, since it atempts a synthesis 
of modern psychiatry and Christian ethics as 
viewed from the philosophical and theological 
positions of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The authors are faculty members in the De- 
partment of Psychiatry and Psychology of the 
Catholic University of America. The senior 
author is Associate Professor of Psychology but 
evidently speaks with authority in matters of 
Catholic philosophy and theology. The second 
author is Director of the Child Center and As- 
sistant Professor of Psychiatry. 

These men have addressed themselves to a 
two-fold task. Their first objective is that of 
providing subject matter for educating Catholic 
clergymen, particularly parish priests, in matters 
pertaining to personality disorders. Their 
second major purpose is to familiarize psychia- 
trists, clinical psychologists, social workers, 
nurses, and educated lay people with some main 
tenets of the Catholic religion and the ways 
these doctrines, in the authors’ opinion, should 
govern the theoretical and practical approach 
to the problem of mental illness and mental 
health, 

Many personally disordered persons are first 
observed by the priest and he is responsible for 
doing something about them. The mental 
health value of religious faith and observances 
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is stressed—as is the mental hygiene implication 
of the confessional. In addition counseling and 
symptomatic methods of psychotherapy are sug- 
gested as being within the scope of the priest in 
his role of “moral psychologist.’ More im- 
portant, many personality disorders are tied in 
with moral and religious problems—which be- 
long exclusively to the province of the theologi- 
cal specialist. For example, he must determine 
the degrees of moral responsibility to be attrib- 
uted to disordered persons whose free will may 
be impaired or destroyed. 

The mental hygiene function of the priest is 
described as secondary however to his religious 
functions of ‘‘caring for souls.’ In instances 
where the observed personality disorder involves 
deep-seated, unconscious dynamics the matter 
May require cooperation between priest and 
psychiatrist. Hence, the clergyman should have 
some knowledge of mental disorders, their diag- 
nosis and their therapy. He should also have 
some knowledge of the different schools of 
depth psychology and know which ones are in 
greatest harmony with the Catholic faith. Orth- 
odox Freudian theory of man and of religion 
are totally rejected but psychoanalytic techniques 
are recognized as valid. The Jungian school of 
analysis is accorded greater favor, and existential 
analysis, a recent European development, is 
given special favor. 

For the further edification of the priest, emo- 


‘ tional disorders are presented in their full range 


with theories as to their causes and practical 
methods of therapy. Topics run the gamut from 
the psychoses, neuroses, psychopathy, to alco- 
holism, masturbation, impotence, frigidity, 
homosexuality, and the psychiatric, psychologic 
and pastoral aspects of marriage counseling. 
The role of the priest is indicated in each of 
these areas. 

For professional therapists and their assistants 
and for the educated layman, major doctrines 
of Catholicism are stated in relation to psychia- 
try. In the first chapter is presented the scholas- 
tic concept of man as a metaphysical being made 
up of a substantial union of body and soul. The 
empirical personality as an organization of be- 
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havioral traits is traced to its origins in constitu- 
tional factors, environmental factors, free will, 
and supernatural grace. In Chapter 2 is de- 
scribed the moral law, conscience, and moral 
responsibility according to Catholic doctrine. 
In Chapter 12 is discussed in detail the mental 
health value of this religious system, and a fol- 
lowing chapter describes the role of the priest in 
the mental health field. 

The book makes clear that the Catholic moral 
system is a finalistic one. The norms of morality 
are absolute and objective. The rulings were 
made and exist in the mind of a supreme and 
eternal Lawgiver. The ultimate objective norms 
are known to man in part through reasoning and 
in part through divine revelation. The human 
conscience is the ultimate subjective norm but 
is not too trustworthy because it may be wrongly 
formed. The real source of responsibility lies, 
however, in the free will of man which itself is 
subject to numefous limitations which are de- 
scribed. Among the mentally disordered are 
persons who range all the way from those 100 
percent responsible for their conduct to those 
whose acts are completely determined. 

Catholicism is presented as a revealed super- 
natural religion. As such it is not comparable to 
psychiatry and neither can be a substitute for 
the other. The religious system is, however, 
used as a measuring device for evaluating psy- 
chiatry and psychology in both their theoretical 
and practical aspects. The authors take the 
Thomistic view that truth is one and absolute. 
Truths established by reason and revelation and 
incorporated in Catholic dogma are final. The 
teachings and practice of psychiatry are con- 
sidered valid to the extent that they harmonize 
with doctrines of the Catholic religion. Inner- 
release therapy and nondirective counseling in 
general receive special criticism as inadequate. 
Stress is placed on what the authors call the psy- 
chagogical method which is directive and aimed 
at reeducating the patient in a new philosophy 
and plan of life. 

In appraisal of Psychiatry and Catholicism 
there are many positive as well as negative 
evaluations that could be made. On the posi- 
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tive side it may be pointed out that what are 
purported to be the main principles of Catholic 
psychology are presented with great clarity in 
both their philosophical and theological aspects. 
With equal clarity the authors measure the 
various theories and practices of psychotherapy 
in the light of the Catholic moral system. The 
extent to which readers will agree with the views 
described will depend on their own philosophi- 
cal, theological and psychological vantage point. 

From the point of view of the mental 
hygienist and liberal religionist some severe 
criticisms may be voiced. A careful reading 
of this book leaves one with the impression 
that the major mental hygiene emphases are on 
adjustment of the person to the circumstances 
under which he lives, though it is recognized 
that those circumstances may themselves be 
most unhealthy. It may well be that adverse 
social, economic and political conditions, some 
of which arise from over-population and un- 
planned families, make dozens of neurotic per- 
sonalities for every one that can be cured by 
psychotherapy, and that society itself may be 
the patient in need of treatment. Under these 
circumstances it is not enough for a religion to 
consider its purposes met in the saving of souls, 
removing the taint of original sin, or preparing 
persons for some hypothetical after-life. What 
is needed is a bold new concept of the purpose 
and function of religion as that of helping to 
create a society and culture that would be in 
greater support of man’s social and emotional 
needs. 

A. R. MANGusS 
Division of Rural Sociology 
The Ohio State University 
and 

The Langley Porter Clinic 
University of California 


The Fon and His Hundred Wives. Rebecca 
Reyher. New York: Doubleday & Co. 
1952. $3.95. 

In the acknowledgements the author says 

“my deepest obligation was to tell the truth as 

I saw it.” With that statement in mind this 
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book has value as an exposition of some of the 
effects of polygyny viewed against what is 
essentially a very narrow ethnocentric feministic 
background. From her standpoint the author is 
quite honestly critical of much of what she saw 
in Africa. The general effect of the book is 
marred by the very narrowness of some of this 
criticism, The author seems to have made little 
attempt to arrive at the basic cultural viewpoints 
and attitudes of the people on whom she is 
reporting. 

Like most of its type, this book is a compos- 
ite of fact and theory. Since the viewpoint and 
biases of the author can be readily determined, 
much of the factual material can be re-inter- 
preted by the careful reader. The selection of 
material to be reported is determined by the 
bias and purpose of the author but since the 
facts are honestly reported they are of value 
in an independent interpretation of local atti- 
tudes. 

If read carefully, this book can be quite re- 
vealing as to the ethnocentric beliefs and biases 
of a segment of the American people. This 
may be the type of report that would be given 


by the average American but I hope most of us 
would be a little more tolerant of the ways of 
other people. 


Leo EsTEL 
Division of Anthropology 
The Ohio State University 


Child Psychotherapy. S. R. Slavson. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 
332 pp. $4.50. 

This volume, according to the author, is the 
product of four decades of work with people 
in many relationships and settings and almost 
twenty years of clinical experience. The author 
has long been in charge of group therapy at the 
New York Jewish Board of Guardians, an im- 
portant organization handling problem children 
and adolescents. He is a pioneer in the de- 
velopment of the group approach to the treat- 
ment of these clients and has had much experi- 
ence in linking group therapy with individual 
psychiatric and case work therapy. His writings 
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are among the best known in the group therapy 
field and he has been especially prominent in 
Organizing the professionals interested in this 
method of approach, 

The present publication gives the theoretical 
basis for his work, which is thoroughgoingly 
psychoanalytic in the Freudian sense. The 
volume is divided into three parts, dealing re- 
spectively with Development, Psychopathology, 
and Psychotherapy. The “intellectual hospi- 
tality,”’ to which the author refers as characteriz- 
ing his approach, applies chiefly to the third 
part in which he describes the various methods 
that have been found in child therapy.  In- 
cluded here is a chapter on group therapy and 
a closely related chapter on guidance of parents 
as supplements to individual child therapy. 
Thesé are among the best general summaries of 
these important topics. 

Parts one and two set forth a statement of 
development and psychodynamics in orthodox 
Freudian terms with hardly a suggestion of the 
modifications introduced by the more recent 
deviant psychoanalytically oriented and neo- 
Freudian positions on the contributions of the 
interdisciplinary approaches and the integrating 
social sciences, especially cultural anthropology, 
sociology, and social psychology. This is the 
more surprising inasmuch as an interesting ex- 
periment has been carried on in his own organi- 
zation during the past few years, the objective 


‘of which has been to integrate social science 


into the psychoanalytic thinking of the organi- 
zation. — 

While this broader orientation and the 
author's own varied activities in group therapy 
are reflected in the concrete content of the 
volume, his treatment of basic theory is essen- 
tially a run-of-the-mill restatement of psycho- 
analytic doctrine and procedure. Evidently 
years of experience with group therapy and 
group dynamics in a psychoanalytically oriented 
setting have so far had little effect upon his basic 
thinking. The latter has remained psycho- 
analytic in the Freudian sense to such an extent 
that he feels the need to make elaborate apolo- 
gies for the flexibilities in treatment which child 
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therapy has developed through the years because 
of the special problems and conditions it has 
encountered. 

An important feature of the volume is the 
liberal use of case material from the author's 
rich experience in child guidance and also the 
inclusion of a case study of a neurotic nine-year- 
old boy illustrating how the various organiza- 
tional resources are integrated in therapy. 
These features enliven and enrich the discussion, 
so that the reader gets a vivid and, despite possi- 
ble differences of theoretical orientation and 
interpretation, revealing picture of the wide 
range of problems that are at present brought to 
the attention of child guidance clinics and the 
varied therapeutic devices and resources that 
have been developed to meet these increasingly 
important community problems. 

Fay B. KarpF 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Family Life Education in School and Com- 
munity. Elizabeth McHose. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952. 
182 pp. $3.50. 

A composite descriptive study of possible ap- 
proaches to sex education programs in three 
imaginary communities; one over 100,000, one 
5000-10,000 and one rural. In each case the 
needs for sex education are shown, some ways in 
which these needs might be met are explored 
and the people already in the community who 
might help are described as well as the coopera- 
tive machinery which might be developed to get 
schools, parents, churches and social and recrea- 
tional agencies to work together. 

Common pitfalls are listed such as lack of 
communication between groups in a community ; 
the failure of schools to develop good public 
relations; pressure groups; fears of administra- 
tors, board members and teachers; a crude or 
vulgar approach; lack of trained leadership, an 
approach solely from the venereal disease angle ; 
unwise use of films dealing with reproduction or 
some other phase of sex education; failure to 
recognize needs, failure to use public informa- 
tion media wisely. Each is paralleled by a 
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column of buoys to offset the reefs. 

Ways of evaluating programs are outlined 
and possible results are given in terms of the 
three programs. A bibliography of fifty-two 
books and articles is listed. 

To equate sex education—education for one 
aspect of human behavior—with the entire field 
of education for family life as is done in the 
title of this thesis seems both misleading and 
dangerous. Such confusion among profes- 
sionals adds to the prejudice already present 
against family life education and makes it more 
difficult to continue many well established pro- 
grams or to introduce them in new communi- 
ties, 

One looks in vain for any mention of the 
effect of a technological and industrial society 
on the structure, mobility and housing of fami- 
lies; of the effect of the education and the 
changing position of women on the roles of men 
and women in family life; of the current con- 
flict about the changing bases of authority which 
permeates our whole society and every husband- 
wife and parent-child relationship; of the inti- 
mate relation of dollars to domesticity; of the 
ways in which individual and family aspirations 
are channeled through the health and energies, 
skills, time, and personalities of each member 
of the group; of the ways a family builds or 
mars the personalities of its children and thus 
decides the future of marriages of the next 
generation; as well as many other topics which 
are a part of family life education today and 
are being discussed in countless high school and 
college classes, and community groups. 

Acceptance of family life education at all 
levels as a legitimate function of schools is 
hindered rather than furthered by narrowing the 
term to one aspect of human behavior, sex, and 
then insisting they mean the same thing. All 
the bias, prejudice and fear thus aroused are 
then turned against the entire field of family 
life education and the whole movement is 
hindered. 

EsTHER McGINNIS 
School of Home Economics 
The Ohio State University 
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Marriage and the Family: A Catholic Approach. 
John J. Kane. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1952. 341 pp. $3.00. 

The author in his Introduction states ‘This 
book differs from non-Catholic texts not in so 
far as it includes value judgements, for practi- 
cally all texts do this,...” (p.v). To this, the 
reviewer heartily agrees. Unfortunately, the 
unveiling of one’s value position does not estab- 
lish its validity. Fortunately, Kane is a trained 
sociologist and is thoroughly familiar with the 
literature of the family field. This provides 
common ground for the author and the reviewer. 
Since “‘social science is of a lower order than 
theology” (p. 321), the reviewer accepts 
the difference in order, but not the difference in 
rank. 

This text is aimed at two different and some- 
what antagonistic audiences—the sociology 
majors and those with personal reasons. Like 
many hybrids, there are some indications of 
sterility. The shot-gun approach, while it aims 
at many, injures very few and some never know 
they were hit. The first part of the book, en- 
compassing four chapters, is the so-called “insti- 
tutional” approach. Of course, this section has 
many overtones from Zimmerman, but the anthor 
suggests that historical contrasts as well as com- 
parisons can be made in the problems of the 
atomistic family (p. 33). The Hebrew, Greek 


and Roman family types are discussed. Then 


chapters on social change and the changing 
family roles give a historical-functional back- 
ground for contemporary problems. 

Although the major proportion of the book is 
devoted to “practical problems,” too much is 
covered to do justice to any of them. From the 
dating process to the honeymoon is covered in 
one chapter. This is scarcely time enough to get 
well acquainted. Mate Selection, Prediction, 
Mixed Marriages and Personality make up 
separate chapters: Everything from urbanism 
to vertical mobility, pregnancy to mental de- 
ficiency is included under situational factors 
affecting the family. There are chapters on 
Broken Families and Reproduction. A final 
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chapter on The Family and the Church, School 
and State provides a value summary for the 
Catholic student. The standard Catholic inter- 
pretations are given throughout in matters of 
birth control, mixed marriages and divorce. 

The style is good. The student will not get 
lost in the involved sentence. But communica- 
tion is more than an easy style. The book has 
no illustrations, although it does include a few 
statistical tables. Certainly the subject is not as 
dull as the layout of the book would indicate. 

The standard literature is frequently cited. 
Bossard, Burgess, Cottrell, Groves, Hill, Landis, 
Locke, Terman and many others are utilized. 
The literature is well covered and well cited. 

The author, who teaches at Notre Dame, 
manages to well compartmentalize his state- 
ments of fact and his value judgements. It is, 
indeed, very encouraging to find sociology 
labeled as sociology, instead of theology labeled 
as sociology. He does make some slips of the 
pen. He ventures into no man’s land when he 
says ‘Sociologists do not and cannot study so- 
ciety adequately so long as they refuse to accept 
divine revelation’ (p. 320). 

On the whole, for a book of this type, it is a 
good one. It is assuring that Catholic students 
will be getting a sociological interpretation 
labeled as such. It is encouraging that many re- 
ligious leaders are going beyond their “insights”’ 
and utilizing empirical evidence. Certainly 
much disagreement in interpretation about 
family life can be minimized if we utilize the 
common ground provided by research. Still 
more could be minimized if future textbook 
writers tried to make explicit their value 
premises. Perhaps, in being explicit, one loses 
the illusion of uniformity of position. Kane 
states his general orientation but leaves many 
of the details, important ones, implicit. The 
book is not as good as many books in the field, 
but the author does a competent job within his 
frame of reference. 

RussELL R. DyNEs 
Department of Sociology 
The Ohio State University 
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Book Notes 


Personality and Problems of Adjustment. 
Kimball Young. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952 (Second Edition). 
716 pp. $5.00. 

The eclectic Dr. Young in this second edition 
of his excellent volume deleted much that was 
outdated, added current research findings and 
continued his efforts at integrating the frame- 
works of sociology, depth psychology and cul- 
tural anthropology for the purpose of achieving 
a more basic understanding of the development 
and functioning of personality. 

Various problems of personality adjustment 
are discussed, including those of early child- 
hood, adolescence, marriage, divorce and old 
age. This work is highly recommended to stu- 
dents of the family for theoretical, research and 
reference purposes. 


College and You. "Calvin S. Sifferd, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois: McKnight and McKnight Pub- 
lishing Co., 1952, 111 pp. $2.50. 

College and Y ou is a superficial, sugar-coated 


Pamphlets 


Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C. New Folders: No. 35, 
The Child with Epilepsy; and No. 36, The Child Who 
is Hard of Hearing. (Single copies free) 

Statistical Series No. 14: Adoption of Children, 1951: A 
Statistical Analysis. 17 pp. (Free) 

Drew University Bulletin, Madison, N.J. Gordon, Milton E. 
A System of Social Class Analysis, 1951, 19 pp. Free 

Household Finance Co., Consumer Education Dept., Chicago 
Heuer, Leone (ed.) Money Management, Your Health 
Dollar, 1951. 32 pp. Free 

Public Affairs Committee, New York. Neisser, Edith G. 
How to be a Good Mother-in-Law and Grandmother, 1951. 
32 pp. 20¢. Ryerson Press, Toronto, Ontario. Laycock, 
S. R. Our Children in Tomorrow's World, 1951. 44 
Pp. 60¢ 

Bacmeister, Rhoda, Science Research Associates, Chicago: 
Your Children’s Manners, 1952. 49 pp. 40¢ 

Clark, Thaddeus B., What is Homesty? 1952. 41 pp. 40¢ 

Dimond, Stanley E., You and Your Problems, 1952. 41 pp. 
40¢ 


volume of advice to students planning to attend 
college and to those in their freshman year. 
The author, who is currently supervisor of 
counseling in men’s residence halls at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, attempts to anticipate and 
answer some of the questions and problems 
which may beset enrollees at institutions of 
higher learning. Through letters from a father 
to his twins, the writer discusses problems per- 
taining to the choice of a college, fraternity and 
sorority, classes, dating, the advisability of work- 
ing and other matters. 

SIMON DINITZ 
Department of Sociology 
The Ohio State University 


A New Journal 


The Journal of the American Geriatrics So- 
ciety, vol. 1, no. 1 (Jan., 1953) published by 
The American Geriatrics Society, Baltimore. 
Dr. Willard Thompson, president of the society, 
is the editor. 


Received 


Honey, Ruth R. and W. M. Smith, Jr., Family Financial 
Management Experiences as Reported by 179 College Stu- 
dents, Pennsylvania State College (School of Home Eco- 
nomics) 

Letton, Mildred C. and Adele N. Ries, Clubs are Fun, 1952. 
41 pp. 40¢ 

Lewellan, John, Exploring Atomic Energy, 1951. 49 pp. 40¢ 

. Primer of Atomic Energy, 1952, 49 pp. 40¢. 

McDowell, Nancy E., Your Club Handbook, 1951. 48 pp. 
40¢ 

Neugarten, Bernice L. How You Grow, 1951. 40 pp. 40¢ 

Purdue Research Foundation, SRA Jr. Inventory Form A, 
1951. 16 pp. 75¢ 

Ross, Helen, Fears of Children, 1951. 48 pp. 40¢ 

Vogel, Victor H., M.D. and Virginia E. Vogel. Facts About 
Narcotics, 1951. 49 pp. 40¢ 

Witty, Paul and Harry Bricker, You Can Read Better, 1951. 
41 pp. 40¢ 

Woldbein, Seymour L. and Harold Goldstein, Our World of 
Work, 1951. 48 pp. 40¢ 





Publications Received 


Lord, Daniel A., S.J., Christ Jesus Our King, St. 
Louis: The Queen’s Work, 1951. 495 pp. $2.00 

McKean, Elly, I's Mine, New York: Vanguard Press, 
1951. (illustrated throughout) 18 pp. $2.00 

Nurnberg, Maxwell and Morris Rosenblum, Your 
Baby's Name, Cleveland: World Pub’g. Co., 1951. 
240 pp. $2.95 
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Owens, Lorena, Daddy Was a Doctor, New York: 
Dutton, 1951. 251 pp. $2.75 

Wood, Leland F., How Love Grows in Marriage, New 
York: Macmillan, 1950. vi, 183 pp. $2.50 

Zangwill, O. L. Amn Introduction to Modern Psychol- 
ogy, New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 227 
pp. $3.75 
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National Council on Family Relations 


Constitution 


This is the constitution and by-laws adopted 
at the New Brunswick Conference, and anyone 
wishing to offer changes to this constitution and 
by-laws may do so according to its provisions, 
which are, namely: 1) send your request for 
constitutional amendment to the Executive Com- 
mittee; 2) the Executive Committee will in turn 
refer your request for amendment to the Board 
of Directors, and if approved by a majority of 
the Board of Directors, it will then be sent to 
the membership for a vote, or presented for 
adoption or rejection at the next annual meeting 
of the Council. 

ROBERT Foster, Chairman of 
1952 Constitution Committee 


Constitution and by-laws of The National Council 
on Family Relations in final form as adopted at the 
annual meeting of The National Council on Family 
Relations at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey at the annual business sessions, August 30- 
September 2, 1952. 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


The name of this organization shall be The Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations. 


ARTICLE II—PURPOSE 


The purpose of The National Council on Family — 


Relations is to provide opportunities for organized 
groups, agencies, members of allied professions and 
individuals interested in family life to plan and act 
together voluntarily for the advancement of marriage 
and family life, by means of consultation, conference, 
and cooperation on the goals, needs and problems of 
Marriage and family living. 


ARTICLE III—PRINCIPLES 


SECTION 1. The full autonomy of all agencies and 
organized groups in any way associated with this 
Council is recognized. 

SECTION 2. Cooperative participation in planning 
and action on national, regional, state and local levels 
by individuals and groups with interests related to 
marriage and family relations is a prerequisite to the 
accomplishment of the purposes of this organization. 

SECTION 3. Democratic procedure constitutes the 
basis for all planning and action. 
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and By-Laws 


ARTICLE IV—MEMBERSHIP 


Any individual, agency, or organized group in- 
terested in marriage and family life may become a 
member of The National Council on Family Relations 
upon the payment of National Council dues. 


ARTICLE V—ORGANIZATION 


SECTION 1. The National Council on Family Re- 
lations shall be administered by its officers, a board of 
directors, an executive committee, and an advisory 
council, 

SECTION 2. The National Council membership 
shall be the governing body of the organization and 
shall choose its own officers and set time for meetings 
as provided in the by-laws. 

SECTION 3. The Board of Directors shall consist 
of the officers of the Council and one representative 
of each qualified State and Regional Council, elected 
by each State and Regional Council, and fifteen mem- 
bers nominated and elected by the National Council. 
Those elected by State and Regional Councils shall 
hold membership on the Board for one year and are 
eligible for re-election by their constituency. Those 
elected by the National Council shall hold member- 
ship on the Board for a period of three years, five to 
serve for three years, five for two years, and five for 
one year. Thereafter five members shall be elected 
to succeed those whose terms expire in that year. 

SECTION 4. The Executive Committee shall con- 
sist of the officers of the National Council, the chair- 
man of the Editorial Board, and four other Council 
members as provided in the by-laws. 

SECTION 5. The Advisory Council shall consist of 
persons appointed by the Executive Committee to 
serve as provided in the by-laws. 


ARTICLE VI—VOTING 


SECTION 1. Voting for elective members of the 
Board of Directors, and officers of the National Coun- 
cil, and for all matters to be voted by the National 
Council not provided for in the by-laws, shall be by 
mail ballot to all Council members and shall require 
a plurality of those voting to elect, as provided fur- 
ther in the by-laws. 

SECTION 2. All other voting shall be by majority 
vote of those duly qualified to vote who are present 
and voting, except as provided in the by-laws. 


ARTICLE VII—AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended as provided in 
the by-laws. 
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BY-LAWS 


COUNCIL 


SECTION 1. Officers: The Council shall aniaually 
elect a president, a president-elect, a vice-president, 
and a secretary who shall serve for the duration of 
one fiscal year, which shall be from January 1 to De- 
cember 31 inclusive, or until their successors are 
elected. A treasurer shall be elected by the Executive 
Committee with the approval of the Board. 

SECTION 2. The Executive Committee shall fill 
any vacancies among the officers. Individuals ap- 
pointed to fill such vacancies shall serve until the 
next calendar year. 

SECTION 3. Nominations: Not later than sixty 
days prior to the annual meeting the president shall 
appoint a nominating committee composed of five 
members, whose duty it shall be to present a ballot 
consisting of two names for each elective office of the 
National Council, and providing a biographical sketch 
of each nominee printed on the ballot. The nominat- 
ing committee shall make a report at the next annual 
conference and call for additional nominations from 
the floor. 

SECTION 4. The report of the nominating com- 
mittee shall be filed with the secretary of the Council 
within thirty days of the close of the conference. 

SECTION 5. The secretary shall prepare a ballot to 
be mailed to each member of the Council not later 
than November 1. Ballots returned after December 1 
will not be counted. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


SECTION 1. The Board of Directors shall be the 
governing body of the organization between meetings 
of the Council and shall exercise all powers of the 
Council which it may delegate to other subsidiary 
bodies from time to time. It shall hold one or more 
meetings during the time of the annual conference 
and shall receive and act upon reports of the presi- 
dent, the secretary, the treasurer, and the Executive 
Committee. 

SECTION 2. The Board of Directors shall have 
power to receive, to expend and to invest funds for 
support of the work of the Council. 

SECTION 3. The Board of Directors shall annually 
elect their own officers. 

SecriON 4. The Board of Directors shall estab- 
lish, approve or disapprove the establishment by the 
Executive Committee of any new sections needed to 
further the accomplishment of the purposes of the 
Council, and dissolve any section when, in its judg- 
ment, there is no longer any need for such section. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


SECTION 1. The Executive Committee shall an- 
nually nominate and the Board of Directors shall 
elect four additional members to the Executive Com- 
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mittee to take the place of the four whose terms ex- 
pire. 

SECTION 2. The officers of the National Council 
shall be the officers of the Executive Committee. 

SECTION 3. The Executive Committee shall fill 
vacancies in its own membership until the next Coun- 
cil election, as provided in the by-laws. 

SECTION 4. The Executive Committee shall es- 
tablish such temporary committees as are necessary to 
the fulfillment of the purposes of the Council. 

SECTION 5. The Executive Committee shall hold 
a minimum of two meetings a year, other than those 
held at an annual conference. Expenses incurred in 
attending these meetings shall be paid by the National 
Council. 

SECTION 6. The Executive Committee shall act 
for the National Council and its Board of Directors, 
as provided in the constitution and by-laws. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The Advisory Council shall function as an advising 
group to the Board of Directors and the Executive 
Committee. 


DUTIES OF THE OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. The president shall have general 
responsibility for the work of the Council. He shall 
preside at all meetings of the Executive Committee 
and of the Council. He shall call meetings of both 
of these bodies, and carry on all other work of the 
Council, subject to the provisions of the constitution 
and by-laws. 

SECTION 2. President-Elect: The president-elect 
shall serve in the capacity of a first vice-president 
assuming the duties of the president in case of ab- 
sence or the incapacity of the president. He shall 
become president upon the death, resignation or per- 
manent incapacitation of the president. As president- 
elect he shall become president at the next annual 
election of officers by the Council. 

SECTION 3. Vice-President: The vice-president 
shall assume the duties of the president in the event 
that both the president and president-elect are absent 
or incapacitated. Otherwise the vice-president shall 
assist the president in such ways as further the pur- 
poses of the Council. 

Secrion 4. Secretary: The secretary shall keep 
the minutes of the meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and of the meetings of the Council. He shall 
receive the report of the nominating committee and 
prepare a ballot for mailing by the Council and tabula- 
tion by the Executive Committee. 

SECTION 5. Treasurer: The treasurer shall re- 
ceive and disburse all monies of the Council as au- 
thorized by the Executive Committee, and approved 
by the Board. 

Secrion 6. Executive Secretary: An executive 
secretary shall be nominated by the Executive Commit- 
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tee and elected by the Board of Directors for a term 
of one year. The executive secretary shall be the 
officer of general executive authority under the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and shall perform such other 
duties as the Executive Committee shall define. The 
executive secretary shall be ex-officio member of all 
committees. 


MEETINGS 


SECTION 1. The annual meeting of the Council 
shall be held at a place and time to be chosen by the 
Executive Committee, and due notice of which shall 
be sent to members of the Council not less than six 
months prior to the meeting. 

SECTION 2. If it shall become desirable to hold 
regional meetings in place of a national meeting, one 
regional meeting shall be designated by the Executive 
Committee as the annual meeting for the purpose of 
transacting business. In no event shall three years 
have elapsed before the holding of a National Con- 
ference. 


VOTING 


Each member of the Council shall be entitled to 
one vote. 


FINANCES 


SECTION 1. The Council shall be financed in such 
manner as the Board of Directors shall determine. 

SECTION 2. The fiscal year of the Council shall 
be the same as the calendar year. 

SECTION 3. The Executive Committee shall pre- 
sent to the Board of Directors for approval et the 
annual conference meeting of the Board, a budget for 
the following fiscal year, which shall become effective 
January 1 following the annual meeting. 


AMENDMENTS 


SECTION 1. Any member of the Council may sub- 
mit, in writing, to the Executive Committee, a pro- 
posed amendment to this constitution and these by- 
laws. 

SECTION 2. The Executive Committee shall trans- 
mit the proposed amendment to the Board of Direc- 
tors not later than one month after receiving it. 

SECTION 3. The Board of Directors shall accept 
or reject said proposed amendment for submission to 
the Council, by two-thirds vote of the members of the 
Board of Directors. 

SECTION 4. The Board of Directors shall act with 
reference to a proposed amendment within three 
months of the date of receipt of said amendment. 

SECTION 5. This constitution and these by-laws 
may be amended by a majority vote of the Council 
members eligible to vote and voting, by mail or at an 
annual business meeting, provided that in the latter 
case the membership be apprised of the proposed 
change at least sixty days before the annual meeting. 








hooks for counselors ... 


Women in Marital Conflict— 
A Casework Study 


By Florence Hollis. An analysis of 100 cases, 
discussing personality factors and external pres- 
sures in marital conflict and evaluating the de- 
gree of success casework has had in helping 
people with marital problems. $3.50 


Diagnosis and Treatment in 
Marital Problems 

Eight articles reprinted from SOCIAL CASE- 
WORK. 85 cents 
Diagnosis and Process in Family 
Counseling—Evolving Concepts 


through Practice 


Edited by Gomberg and Levinson. Philosophy 
and practice in the Jewish Family Service of 
New York. Covers family counseling, counseling 
and psychiatry, staff training, research, family 
life education, other aspects. $3.75 


Family Service Association of America 


192 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 











SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
IN COUNSELING 


6th annual Introductory Workshop 
week of August 3, 1953 


Practical training in successful modern tech- 
niques of marriage and family counseling, with 
special attention to family life education and 
personality testing. The Institute’s 23 years of 
experience is available to teachers, clergymen, 
social workers, physicians, leaders of youth- 
groups, and others. 


Advanced Workshop 
week of August 10, 1953 


An opportunity for more intensive training 
and supervised participation in counseling. 
Laboratory methods enable the faculty to work 
individually with students, A certificate of 
participation may be earned, and teachers in 
some areas may receive salary point credits. 


Either workshop may be taken alone. Fee $25 
per week. Write for complete program. 


Paul Popenoe, Sc.D., Director 
The American Institute of Family 
Relations 
5287 Sunset Boulevard 
Los Angeles 27, California 
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Directory of Organizations 


American Association of Marriage Counse- 
lors, Inc., 270 Park Avenue, Rm C-701, New 
York 17, New York. Professional association 
interested in establishment and maintenance of 
standards in marriage counseling field. Provides 
information services to the public and allied 
professions. Referral to qualified marriage 
counselors and marriage counseling services on 
written request. (The Association, itself, offers 
no clinical services. ) 

Ameri:an Institute of Family Relations, 5287 
Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California, 
Inc. (non-profit) 1930; Paul Popenoe, director. 
Public education, research, counseling in person 
and by referral. Send for list of more than 100 
pamphlets and free sample copy of monthly 
Family Life. 

American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, New York. Profes- 
sional and popular publications on sex educa- 
tion, marriage and family relations, and com- 
munity and public health aspects of social 
hygiene. Send for book and pamphlet lists and 
free sample copy of Journal of Social Hygiene. 


Cleveland Health Museum, Inc., 8911 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio, is the sole distribu- 
tor of the Dickinson-Belskie “Wonder of New 
Life’ models on human reproduction. Life 
size, life-like, 100 items. Ask for free illustra- 
tive folder. Film strips and lantern slides also 
available. 

Family Service Association of America, 192 
Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. A 
federation of 250 community supported social 
casework agencies—key resources for help in 
marital and other family problems. 

Institute of Human Relations, S. L. Katzoff, 
M.D., Director. San Francisco. 

Marriage Counseling Service, Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kan. 

Marriage and Family Council, Inc., Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 

Massachusetts Society for Social Hygiene, Inc., 
Room 800, 14 Somerset Street, Boston 8, Mas- 
sachusetts. Personal and Marriage Counsel- 
ing Service. Pamphlets, etc. on Sex Education, 
Marriage, and other aspects of Social Hygiene. 
Lists and information on request. 





The International Journal of Sexology 


(devoted to the study of human relations in sex and marriage) 


Objects: To secure adequate recognition by medical and social science of the significance of sex ‘and its interactions with 


personal, marital and social life. 


To educate the public by publishing authoritative scientific articles in the field of sex, thus removing the ignorance and 
distorted notions, which are so largely responsible for sexual disharmony, marital maladjustment and family disruption. 





The current issue includes these articles: 


A Case of Crutch Fetishism as the Result of a Litera! Oedipus Complex . . . Walter Schindler, M.D. 
The Meaning of Coital Postures . . . Hugo G. Beigel, Ph.D. 


An Approach to Hindu Erotic Sculpture . 
Sexual Hygiene in Sweden . . . Edward Elkan, M.D. 


. . Alain Danielou 


Recent Studies on the Sex and Love Relations of Young Girls: A Resume . . . Albert Ellis, Ph.D. 
A Footnote to the Etiological Study of the Homosexual Syndrome . . . William Wolfson, M.S. 





Published in Bombay, India, by A. P. Pillay, M.D.; Associate editors in 22 other countries. 
Single copy $1.50. Subscription for 1 year $4.00 (published quarterly) 
Circulation Dept. for USA c/o Le Mon Clark, M.D., Box 162, University Station, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 





Send in names of organizations you would like to see listed here. The charge for listing is minimal, with reduction for 


standing order by the year. 
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Filmstrip Lectures 
on Money Management 


Timely! Practical! On Free Loan! 


You will enjoy using our interesting, informative 
Money Management filmstrip lectures. They are vivid 
enough to hold the interest of students, practical 
enough to stimulate discussion among adults. Each 
comes complete with a silent filmstrip for use on a 
35-mm filmstrip projector, directions for use, and a 
prepared talk to read as pictures are shown. HFC film- 
strip lectures are used from coast to coast as effec-@ 
tive aids in teaching Ree Grn SK 
Money Management. Director of Consumer Education 
Household Finance Corporation 









Please send me 35-mm filmstrip 'ectures checked below on free loan for one week. 
I will pay return postage. I have listed dates at least one month in advance of date 
I plan to show them. I have checked below the filmstrips I want:— 


r 
| 
| 
| 
| Budgeting for Better Living. (black and white) Date wanted 
| How to develop a plan for managing money. 

| 108 frames. 25 minutes. 

| What Is Your Shopping Score? (black and white) 

| Techniques of buying and how to become a skillful shopper. 
| 64 frames. 10 minutes. 

| Dressing Well Is a Game. (black and white) 

| How to achieve a satisfactory wardrobe for the whole family. 
| 77 frames. 18 minutes. 

| Hew to Stretch Your Food Dollars. (color) 

|| 112 frames. 27 minutes. LJ 


ce os ty 


Household Finance Corporation 
Consumer Education Department No. M&F 2-3 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, III. 











Name. 
HOUSEHOLD i 
FINANCE 
rperalion City, Zone State. 


School or Organization 
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For young people 
who want to know... 


these booklets give a new emphasis 
on a well-rounded social life. 


When You Date 


Esther Eby Glass 


35¢. For fellows and girls either before or after 
they have started dating. 


Clear Thinking About Courtship 

John C. Wenger 

30¢. For those who are “going steady” or 
thinking about it. 

So You're Going to be Married 


H. Clair Amstuts, M.D. 


50¢. For the engaged and also those who are 
already married. Frank, helpful, truly Chris- 
tian, 


Living Happily Married 
John R, Mumaw 


35¢. Basic guiding principles for a continuing _ 


joy in marriage. 


Becoming Parents 
H. Clair Amstutz, M.D. 


50¢. Sets forth the glorious opportunities of 
parenthood. 


Christian Family Living 
A selected book list 
Compiled by Alta Mae Erb 


Free. Lists books on family relations, discipline, 
nurture, play, sex education, marriage. Anno- 
tated. 


Herald Press 
Scottdale, Pa. 











a New Edition of 


BUILDING A SUCCESSFUL 
MARRIAGE 


by JUDSON T. LANDIS, Associate Professor in 
Family Sociology and Research Associate, In- 
stitute of Child Welfare, University of California, 
Berkeley; and MARY G. LANDIS 


So complete is the revision, the new Second 
Edition of Building a Successful Marriage is 
virtually a new piece of writing. Each chapter 
clearly reflects recent developments, new re-— 
search, and current problems as well as the 
authors’ constant contact with actual student 
marriage problems. 


Two completely new chapters—Changing Sex 
Roles and Marriage Under Special Circum- 
stances—have been added to the new edition. 
Investigating important new areas of marriage 
research, these chapters bring to students mod- 
ern, up-to-date information specifically applic- 
able to their own problems. 


In its direct, interesting, and objective style 
. .. in its sound student approach . .. and in 
its varied and thorough content, the text re- 
mains the same as its popular and widely 
adopted first edition. 


New research material in the Second Edition 
includes factual information on changes in 
dating and courtship customs, adjustment 
reactions when love affairs are broken, cam- 
pus marriages, marriage and military separa- 
tion, marriage after divorce, adjustment in 
marriage, natural child birth, sterility, and 
child care practices. A late 1952 study on 
dating is also included. 


576 pages 5% x 8%" 
Send for your Copy Teday 


PRENTICE-HALL. INC 





























MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS 
HENRY A. BOWMAN 


Stephens College 


Second Edition 
538 pages, (text edition) $5.50 


A splendid and unusual contribution to the literature of the field, this second 
edition is addressed specifically to young people of college age and discusses 
their problems in their own terms. The approach is positive, constructive, and 
functional in dealing with the student and his problem. 


With an excellent unity and cohesion of presentation, this edition has added 
discussions on love, including considerations of the difference between love and 
infatuation, and of common misconceptions of love; relationships between the 
sexes ; human reproduction, a section on religion, the effects of World War II 
on marriage, dating and its importance, quarreling in connection with person- 
ality adjustment in marriage, interesting material on the important Rh factor. 


There is also an inclusion of special teaching aids. Summary tables of marriage 
and divorce have been added, as well as questions for class discussion. Finally, 
a list of selected readings is supplied for reference and further study. 


TEXT-FILMS ON MARRIAGE. Correlated with Bowman's 


"Marriage for Moderns." 


This series of five 16mm sound motion pictures and five 35mm silent filmstrips 
has been produced in close cooperation with the author of the text. 


These films are dramatic, narrative motion pictures which consider certain 
problems of courtship and marriage where timely analysis and intelligent ad- 
justment could spell the difference between success and failure. The films do 
not offer “solutions” to the problems they present; instead, they are intended 
as material for serious, mature discussions of how to prepare for marriage and 
what is required to perpetuate a happy marital relationship. The subject matter 
ranges through basic personality types, the choice of a mate, competition be- 
tween marriage and a career, and the adjustments to married life. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 











Child Development . . . 


Book! 


(3th) 
a4 


Edition! 


Onder 
Joday! 





... and its scientific study have assumed greater and greater 
importance as the world in which the child must mature has 
grown more and more complex. These SAUNDERS BOOKS 
are recognized leaders in their field, and may be highly rec- 
ommended to parents and to others concerned with the mental 
and physical growth of children. 


Smart and Smart=—Family Relationships 

This is the first book in the field to approach the subject of family relationships from 
the dual point of view of the child and the family. The authors explain the continuing 
influences of the parents and siblings on the growing child, and they point out the in- 
fluences of the developing child on the family. 


By Mo ute Smart, M.D., and Russett C. Smart, Ph.D., Department of Child Development 
and Family Relationships, Cornell University. 310 pages, 544” x 814”, illustrated. New! 


Read = The Nursery School 

To understand ourselves we need to understand children. Since children lay patterns for 
ways of behaving that will persist in years to come, Mrs. Read explores human behavior— 
using the nursery school as a laboratory. 


By Katuerine H. Reap, M.S., Professor of Household Administration and Director of 
Nursery Schools, Oregon State College. 264 pages, 544” x 814”, illustrated. $3.75. 


Rand et al=The Young Child 


A new section on the child’s spiritual growth, and up-to-date data on the development of 
children—their needs and the environmental influences affecting their development—are 
featured in the New (5th) Edition of this well-known and authoritative book. 


By Wrnirrep Rano, A.B., R.N., formerly Coordinator of Parent Services; Mary E. 
Sweeny, A.M., M.S., formerly Assistant Director, the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit; 
E, Lee Vincent, Ph.D., Dean of the New York State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University. Revised by Marian E. Breckenrince, M.S., Chairman of the Physical 
Development Division, Merrill-Palmer School; and Marcaret Nessirr Murpny, Ph.D., 
Head of Department of Family Life and Director of Nursery School, Purdue University. 
About 576 pages, 6” x 8”, illustrated. New (Sth) Edition!—Just Ready. 


Breckenridge and Vincent=—Child Development 
Development of the whole child—the mental, physical, emotional, and social factors— 
is stressed in this book. The authors concentrate mainly on development from age five 
through adolescence—but they trace roots as far back as the pre-natal period and indicate 
branches reaching beyond adolescence. Emphasis is laid on the child as an individual. 

By Marian E, Breckenripce, M.S., Chairman of the Physical Development Division, 


Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit; and E. Lee Vincent, Ph.D., Dean of the New York State 


College of Home Economics at Cornell University. 622 pages, 544” x 844”, illustrated. 
$4.50. Second Edition. 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY West Washington Square, Philadelphia 5 mFt-s3 
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Just Published —— 
The REVISED EDITION of 


When You Marry 
Evelyn M. Duvall and Reuben Hill 


A thorough revision of a popular text retaining the best of the old while adding impor- 
tant new material, Many new sections incorporating new census data and new research. 
New sections include “Changes in Courtship Customs,” Inflation and Family Costs,” 
“Interfaith Marriages,” and “International Marriages.” Two new chapters have been 
introduced: “Wedding Plans” and “Families in an Uneasy World.” 480 pages. $3.50 








D. C. Heath and Company 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK 14, CHICAGO 16, SAN FRANCISCO 5, ATLANTA 3, DALLAS 1 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 








Ready now.... 


Engagement ! ey Marriage 
by 


Burgess and Wallin 


6 text represents many years of intensive study and research by two highly respected 
It incorporates findings which are at once important and significant in a 
contin world of changing conceptions and rising divorce rates); ENGAGEMENT 
AND MARRIAGE presents much hope for better understanding and increasing suc- 
cess in marriage through rh ay courses and counseling by well-trained advisers. The 
page is invaluable as a basic text for the teacher and student and the counselor will find 
and informative; and, because of its easy style, worthy of recommen- 

daien to the layman. 


In addition to the text matter and numerous extracts taken verbatim from interviews 
with couples, ENGAGEMENT AND MARRIAGE contains revealing comparisons 
of the authors’ findings with those of other leading sociologists and psychologists in- 
— such well-known figures as Kinsey, Terman, Locke, Waller, and-others. 


Send for descriptive circular 


a & sss Company © Chicago © Philadelphia 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 





SELECTED STUDIES IN 
MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


oe Winch and Robert McGinnis 


Sone sohgentecns) ificant readings for courses in mar- 


fas a the family oo for its continuity and coherence as 
for ates of its selections. Z resents the most 


up-to-date and worthwhile research literature in the field. The materials 
ent and complement: the basic text in an effort to elucidate the 
strathive snd Sdailicasol Upp madera Axphetctey texally. 


Ready in March 1958 579 pages $4.00 


Othor. Recent. Publications. 


MARRIAGE 
Earl Lomon Koos, University of Rochester 


petiole discussion of marriage which aims to bring into focus 
which will aid the student to see himself and his prospective 
Schattouthte ntlis chansuk posMMeMOAE, Wenanil Goth. tonne acne teltaee 


January, 1958 485 pages 


THE MODERN FAMILY 
Robert F. Winch, Northwestern University 
meee ie ve 1952, 522 pages, $4.25 
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